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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


rF \HE news of the naval victory gained by the Danes over 

the Austrians in the North Sea, has been received 
in England not merely with satisfaction, but with enthu- 
siastic delight. Although on this as on every occasion 
during the war the Scandinavians fought against considera- 
ble odds, those odds were not positively overwhelming in 
the action off Heligoland ; and on their own element the 
descendants of the old Vikings proved, as might have been 
expected, far more than a match for antagonists who have 
no natural vocation for the sea. Small though it may be 
in itself, this triumph cannot fail to soften in some degree 
the sense of humiliation and defeat under which the Danes 
are at present labouring, while the circumstances under 
which it was gained must greatly add to our admiration of 
the indomitable pluck and tenacity of a nation whose sailors 
could fight with a spirit thus unbroken by the crushing 
disasters which have lately befallen their country. It is 
possible that the suspension of hostilities may render this 
the last conflict of a war in which all the glory has been 
gained by the defeated party. We sincerely trust that this 
may be the case, although we must admit that the prospect 
of any negotiations resulting in a peace which can or will 
be accepted by Denmark is not at first sight very favourable. 
The terms on which the suspension of hostilities has been 
agreed to by Austria and Prussia are undoubtedly disad- 
vantageous and unjust towards Denmark, so far as they 
involve a raising of the blockade of the German ports. 
But it is difficult to see how that Power could have de- 
rived any advantage from the continuance of the war. 
It is probable that England would not have allowed 
the islands to be attacked, but it is altogether un- 
likely that any European Power would have taken 
measures to prevent the complete occupation of Jutland, 
still less to compel the evacuation of Slesvig. The Danes 
have therefore lost nothing by the interval of peace which 
has been secured ; and there is at least a chance that they 
May gain something. It was much easier for the allies to 
overrun the territory of a weak Power than it will be for 
them to defend its dismemberment before a body of European 
statesmen. Russia and France may have stood aloof from 
the war, but they cannot be silent in a congress, and their 
influence can hardly fail to be exerted on. the side of 
Denmark, or at any rate -in opposition to the aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia. Austria, which has hitherto been dragged 
along almost unresistingly by M. von Bismarck, may become 
Sensible of the danger of her position, and alive to the folly 
of involving herself in indefinite embarrassment for the 
4ggrandisement of Prussia. Prussia may perhaps moderate 
her claims if she discovers that she will not be allowed to 
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appropriate the spoils of victory. It will be said, no doubt, 
that these are but slight grounds for hoping that negotiation 
will reconcile things so far apart as the rights of Denmark 
and the pretensions of Germany. We quite admit this ; 
but we are nevertheless heartily glad that Europe is to have 
time for deliberation, and that opportunity is to be afforded 
for reason and justice to make their voices heard. 

The most important incident of domestic politics which 
has occurred during the past week is the debate in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Baines’s Bill for extending the 
borough franchise. The measure was rejected by a majority 
much larger than that which did execution upon Mr. Locke 
King’s twin-project. Considering, indeed, how many of 
those who went into the same lobby with the honourable 
member for Leeds did so merely in fulfilment of hustings 
pledges, or with a view to conciliate an extreme section of 
supporters, there can be no doubt that the Legislature fully 
shares the indifference of the country on the subject of Par- 
liamentary reform. Unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone having 
brought his great financial changes nearly to a close, is 
looking out for new worlds to conquer. And the absence 
of Lord Palmerston having made him the mouthpiece of 
the Government, he seized the opportunity of delivering a 
speech, which can only be regarded as a determined and 
probably successful bid for the lead of the extreme Radical 
party. Their principles were never stated in a more un- 
compromising form, and were scarcely ever embraced with 
less reserve than by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
have no fear that his colleagues will proceed to act upon 
his arguments ; but it would be idle to deny that the party 
which aims at placing the Government of the country in 
the hands of one class of the population, has received a 
great accession of strength by the adhesion of the right 
hon. member for the University of Oxford. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Bill for the amendment of the law 
of debtor and creditor, as it affects the poorer classes, is 
one of the most important and beneficent measures of law 
reform which has ever been submitted to the Legislature. 
It will remove a crying injustice, and remedy a great evil. 
At present, there is practically one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, so far as regards liability for debt. A 
man who owes more than £20 may easily free himself from 
his liabilities through the medium of the Bankruptcy Court, 
providing that he has not made himself amenable toa 
criminal charge. But a man who owes less than that sum 
has no means of escape. If a judgment be recovered 
against him in the County Court, and the judge thinks he 
can pay, he may be imprisoned over and over again, nor is 
there any legal reason why he should not be kept in confine- 
ment for the best part of his life. In his case imprisonment 
does not operate as a discharge of his debt, nor can he by 
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surrendering his little property to his creditors obtain the 
inestimable advantage of starting again in life a free man. 
Nor is that all. Under cover of this exceptional power of 
imprisoning poor debtors, a spurious and entirely mischievous 
system of credit has sprung up. The respectable tradesman 
who trusts a customer of the middle or higher classes does 
so in reliance on his means of payment. But the “tally- 
man” who preys upon the working classes does not trouble 
himself about these. He relies entirely on the power of 
imprisoning his debtor. He cares for nothing so long 
as he can once get the name of an artisan or labourer 
on his books; confident that by dint of charging high 
prices and selling bad articles, he shall, with the help 
of judgment summonses from the County Court, extort 
from the great body of his customers sufficient to cover 
any bad debts, and leave a handsome profit upon the 
whole of his business. In other words, the law is made the 
basis of a kind of trade which is proved by abundant 
evidence to be attended with the most injurious effects 
on the lower grades of society. Lord Westbury thinks, as 
we certainly do, that this is a scandal to our jurisprudence, 
and he therefore proposes to abolish imprisonment on a 
judgment summons in the County Court, except where the 
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debt was contracted fraudulently ; and also to provide a | 


means whereby the poor man may obtain the benefit of that 
“ whitewashing ” process which is found to be so convenient 
and is admitted to be so desirable in the case of his betters. 
Nor does the reforming zeal of his lordship stop there. The 
poor man is now practically excluded from all those equitable 
remedies which are in many instances the only ones avail- 
able. By giving the County Courts a summary jurisdiction 
in equity where small sums only are involved, this great 
hardship will be removed; and another considerable step 
will be gained towards making all men practically, as they 
are theoretically, equal before the law. 


We gather from the publication of an official letter, 
written by Mr. Cowper to the Lords of the Treasury, that 
the Government are at last disposed to proceed energetically 
with the construction of a new National Gallery. It is 
certainly high time that something should be done to remove 
the inconvenience at present arising from the division 
of the wretched building in Trafaigar-square between the 
National Collection and the Royal Academy. If it had been 
possible, without an enormous expenditure, to construct on 
the present site a gallery worthy to receive the pictures 
already possessed, or likely to be acquired by the country, we 
should have preferred to keep the National Gallery where 
it iss But as that is not the case, the next best arrange 
ment is that which is about to be carried out, y 
Academy will have ample room in Trafalgar-square for any 
desirable extension of their annual exhibition ; while the 
gardens of Burlington-house furnish a site, adequate in 


The Royal | 


dimensions and convenient in position, for the erection of | 
galleries in which the whole of our pictorial art treasures | 


may be gathered together under one roof. 


mony will be allowed to interfere with the rapid and effec- 
tive execution of a plan which appears to us to meet 
admirably all the requirements of the case. 


The exodus of the Circassians is perhaps the most re- 
markable event of the kind which has ever occurred. We 
have heard of a people gradually melting away and seeking 
other lands after the loss of their independence and under 
the oppression of foreign rule. But in this instance 
the whole of the three largest tribes of the Caucasus 

. . . . : xs 
amounting it is said to some 300,000 souls, are quitting 
almost simultaneously the country of their birth, and are 
seeking refuge in the Turkish territory. It seems difficult 
to believe that such a resolution has been taken, or that it 
is now being carried out in the face of hardships and 
sufferings of the cruelest character, merely from a disin- 
clination to submit to the Government of Russia. It is 
more probable that that Government has been purposely 
made such that no people could endure it, in order that 


the natives might abandon the country and thus leave 
room for Cossack colonists. 


The debate upon the Budget in the Corps Législatif has 
produced two or three remarkable speeches. That of M. 
Thiers was as usual most conspicuous for parliamentary 
ability ; but although it abounded in ingenious and telling 
criticisms upon portions of the Imperial policy, we are 
unable to see that he proposed to substitute anything | 


| | We trust that | 
while economy will not be lost sight of, no unwise parsi- | 
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better in its place. Although he censured many of the 
wars which have been carried on under the Empire, he did 
not seem to have any particular aversion to war in general, 
and he expressly protested against any reduction in the 
French army. On the other hand, M. Berryer was in favour 
of making such a reduction on a large scale; and traced 
the extravagant expenditure of the country to the destruction 
of its liberties. This discrepancy between the views of the 
principal Opposition speeches made the defence of the 
Government an easy task for M. Rouher. The principal 
interest attaching to his speech arises, however, from the 
emphatic pledge which it contained, of the Emperor's 
intention to adhere to a peace policy. At the present 
moment the importance of such a declaration cannot be 
overestimated ; for, if sincere, it amounts to a grant of leave 
and licence to the German Powers to do their worst against 
Denmark, so far as France is concerned. 


The only recent military event of any importance in 
America is the capture of Plymouth, in North Carolina, by 
the Confederates. Richmond is thus rendered safe against 
any attack proceeding from that side, and any hold which 
the Federals had obtained over the State in question must be 
entirely removed. It is true that Newbern and Washington 
still remain in their hands, but the possession of these places 
does not seem to give rise to any apprehensions on the part 
of the South. Further accounts exhibit in a still stronger 
light the disastrous character of the defeat lately sus- 
‘tained by General Banks. Not only were his losses of 
men and matériel very large, but his troops were so com- 
pletely demoralized, that it will be some time before 
they can again attempt any enterprise of importance, 
In the absence of intelligence from Virginia, where Grant 
and Lee are still watching each other—completing their own 
preparations, or waiting until a false move of the enemy 
shall afford an opportunity for attack—it may not be unin- 
teresting to dwell for a moment upon the progressive de- 
generacy of Federal finance. That the currency is becoming 
more and more depreciated may be allowed to pass as a 
matter of course. It is merely the inevitable continuance 
of a process which has long been in operation. The 
establishment of an income-tax at a rate graduated accord- 
ing to the amount of the income on which it is levied 
is justly open to the charge of discouraging thrift and 
punishing wealth as a crime. It threatens the intro- 
duction into American taxation of the levelling spirit 
which is already at work in American society. When 
the mass of the people have once become accustomed 
to the notion of taking from the rich an excessive 
proportion of income, they are not likely to be very 
moderate in the application of a principle so convenient 
for themselves. The process may at first be called 
graduation, but it is likely to end in something which 
every one will recognise as confiscation. The utter reck- 
lessness with which trade has been thrown into confusion 
by the sudden imposition of a duty of 33 per cent. on all 
articles imported during the next two months needs no 
comment. Nor if the Federal States have still any foreign 
creditors can they fail to take warning by the resolution of 
the State of New York to pay the interest of their debt in 
greenbacks, This is neither more nor less than repudia- 
tion ; and as the Union as a whole is not likely to be more 
faithful to its obligations than the wealthy and commercial 
State of New York, it is not difficult to foresee the fate of 
those who have lent their money to Mr. Chase on the faith 
of receiving interest in coin. The Federals are evidently 
on the point of casting aside the few rags of financial 
honesty to which they have hitherto clung. The long pre- 
dicted financial crash in the Northern States seems rapidly 
approaching. 








THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG. 


ENGLISHMEN are, in general, singularly averse to maxims, 
whether in government, law, or morals. Their whole systems 
of life rest rather on understandings than on rules. So, when 
they break their custom so far as to accept and lay down 
doctrine in the form of a paradox, it must be one of remarkable 
importance and invariable operation. And such, indeed, 18 
that which forms the title of this article. It is the very 
foundation on which our whole Constitution is built. ‘Tt pro- 
tects at once the Royal person and prerogatives, while it is the 
palladium of popular liberty. For if it were admitted that the 
Sovereign could do wrong, then the Sovereign must be amen- 
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able to law, and subject at once to the legislators who enact 
and the judges who declare the law. And if the remedy for 
what is wrongly done lay only against the Sovereign’s person, 
the lieges would find themselves perpetually barred, by con- 
siderations of respect, affection, or fear, from asserting the right 
of freemen to control the Government of their common country. 
But it is obvious that, to convert the apparent paradox into a 
constitutional truth, the only possible exposition is that the 
Sovereign should do nothing personally, and should exercise 
all the acts of Government solely by the advice of responsible 
Ministers. 

This result of the maxim has long been established in all 
domestic affairs. It is almost two hundred years since “ per- 
sonal government” disappeared in England. In all that time 
the Crown has actually, as well as theoretically, “done no 
wrong,” because it has done nothing but what its Ministers 
advised, and has changed its Ministers when, in the opinion of 
Parliament, their advice was erroneous. So every Royal act 
has been the act of the whole people, and its consequences for 
good or ill were attributable not to the Sovereign, but to the 
nation. Even those prerogatives most solemnly assured to the 
Crown by law have been subjected to the same principle of 
practice. The control of the army, bestowed by statute on 
Charles II. immediately after the Restoration, has been exer- 
cised in avowed deference to the right of the Commons 
annually to fix its strength and regulate its discipline. The 
prerogative of mercy, since: the pardon, by the same monarch, 
of the Earl of Danby when under impeachment, has never been 
exercised, save by the hands of a Minister responsible to Par- 
liament. And it may be observed that the method by which 
Parliament at first exercised its control over the Government, 
viz., by impeachment of a Minister for bad advice tendered to 
the Sovereign, has fallen out of use, since the Sovereign has 
recognised that advice contrary to the declared wishes of 
Parliament must be bad, and has admitted the rule of con- 
stitutional practice, that bad advisers should be changed before 
their counsels take effect. And thus the Sovereign has never 
done wrong, because he has never personally done anything. 

But of late years there seems, as we observed last week, 
to have been some infringement of this constitutional rule, as 
regards the foreign policy of the country. Her Majesty has 
expressly asserted her right to revise and direct the communi- 
cations passing between her Government and the Governments 
of other nations. And the ominous silence of Ministers at 
the present moment leads the public to believe that she is even 
now bent on pursuing a line of policy which is not that which 
they would recommend, and which the two Houses would 
approve, while Lord Palmerston explicitly lays down the doc- 
trine that the Houses are not entitled to know the engagements 
made in the name of the country till after they have been irre- 
vocably concluded. 

Such doctrines and such practice may be, as we have 
admitted they are, in conformity with the letter of the Consti- 
tution ; but they are contrary to its spirit, and utterly opposed 
to the spirit of the great maxim on which we are now, in the 
interest of both Sovereign and people, commenting. The maxim 
applies to foreign affairs as well as to home government, because 
it assures us that in both the Sovereign will submit to be 
guided by constitutional advisers. And there are precedents 
in abundance to show that this understanding is in force. The 
Impeachment of Danby, to which we have alluded, was on the 
charge of his having carried on a treaty with France dis- 
honourable to this nation, though proved to have been made 
under the personal direction of Charles himself. When his 
impeachment was stopped by the dissolution of Parliament, 
and by his subsequent pardon, proceedings were taken against 
him by a bill of attainder, and he was committed to the Tower. 
Later in our history, an impeachment was preferred, in 1701, 
against four of the most trusted servants of William IIL., for 
the evil counsel they were assumed to have given in the matter 
of the Partition tr vaty of the Spanish dominions, Through 
party dispuces this impeachment failed, and, indeed, the accused 
Peers were only theoretically guilty, for the treaty had been 
concluded without their knowledge. But the House of Lords 
put upon record its opinion of the unconstitutional nature of 
Personal government by the Sovereign only, even in foreign 
affairs, by an address, of which the following passages represent 
the character :— : . 


¢ Or 
justin”, herefore think ourselves obliged, in duty to your Majesty and 
the futy miromid country, most humbly to beseech your Majesty that for 
Nester ea Majesty will be pleased to require, and admit in all 
known of importance, the advice of your natural-born subjects, whose 
just 4d niegn 4 and fortunes may give your Majesty and your people a 
‘aa, trance of their fidelity in your service ; and in order hereunto 
*onstitute a Council of such persons, to whom your Majesty may be 











pleased to impart all affairs, both at home and abroad, which may any 
way concern your Majesty and your dominions.” 

“And since it appears that the French King’s accepting of the 
King of Spain’s will is a manifest violation of this treaty, we humbly 
advise your Majesty, in future treaties with the French King, to 
proceed with such caution as may carry along with it a real 
security.”—Lords’ Journals, 20th March, 1701. 


Commenting on this exercise of prerogative by William, the 
cautious Hallam observes : 


* The exclusion of all those whom, whether called Privy or Cabinet 
Councillors, the nation holds responsible for its safety, from this great 
negotiation, tended to throw back the whole executive government 
into the single hands of the Sovereign, and ought to have exaspe- 
rated the House of Commons far more than the actual treaties of 
partition. 


* It must be owned that by this sort of proceeding William brought 
on himself much of that dislike, which appears so ungrateful and 
unaccountable.”’—3 Const. Hist., § 99. 

These high authorities establish that, while foreign treaties 
and wars are by theory subject to the Sovereign’s despotic will, 
they are matters for which Ministers can be called to account, 
and punished by the severest penalties, under the principle that 
it is only by them that the Sovereign acts. And this being the 
undoubted law, there must follow the rule, as clearly in foreign 
as in -home affairs, that the Sovereign is not justified by the 
Constitution in acting against the advice of Ministers, who 
must thus bear the responsibility; and that Parliament is 
entitled to act by previous discussion as amply as by subsequent 
impeachment. Nor has this implied rule been departed from 
since the date of the remonstrance which established it. If, on 
any occasion, treaties have been concluded, or wars declared, 
for which the previous sanction of Parliament, expressed in 
unmistakeable votes, has not been given, it has been because 
Parliament has virtually committed to the Government for the 
time the power of negotiation. No instance in modern history 
can be quoted where it has for a moment passed by the 
Ministry either to confer on the Sovereign alone such powers, 
or to acquiesce in his exercise of such powers in contravention 
of Ministerial advice. 

Blest as this nation has been for a quarter of a century with 
a Sovereign whose exemplary private life has been equalled 
by her strict adherence to constitutional principles in home 
politics, it has had no inclination to inquire critically into her 
relations with her responsible Ministers, or to suspect that in 
this age there could be danger of an extension of the Royal 
perogative. Yet it may perhaps seem, to the calm observer of 
human nature, scarcely possible that in a female reign some 
such questions should not arise. Those peculiarities of dis- 
position and temperament which make a woman most loveable 
and most sacred, are precisely those which tend to urge her, in 
such a position, to the exercise of forbidden powers. It would 
be almost unnatural if such an one should not be moved by 
family feeling and by tender memories, should not struggle to 
support her wishes by her authority, and should be able to 
weigh against these motives the policy of states and the un- 
written restraints of the Constitution. But unhappily that which 
tends to the overstepping of the Constitution makes the trans- 
gression doubly dangerous. Personal government, in the hands 
of a man so wary, so experienced, so impassive, as the Emperor 
of the French, may, during one generation, be successful; but 
personal government, virtual or avowed, exercised by a woman's 
intellect, deprived of the masculine support on which for 
twenty years it avowedly leant, guided by a woman’s knowledge, 
and inspired by a woman’s feelings, can neither represent the 
interests of the nation, nor cope with the astuteness of foreign 
diplomacy. For these reasons, we have thought it right to recall 
to attention that in foreign policy, as well as in domestic rule, 
the Constitution subjects the Sovereign, nominally supreme, to 
the same restraints. It removes the responsibility from her to 
her Ministers, by assigning to them, not to her, the right to 
act. And if they lightly reckon such responsibility, we dare 
not. For we, too, every one of us, are responsible to God for 
our share in the nation’s deeds. We can, if we will, do what 
is right; we can, if we choose, take arms against oppression, 
and beat back, in time, the advance of violence and anarchy in 
Europe. And if this be our power, our duty goes with it. If 
we fail in its performance, the penalty will lie on us and on 
our children; for the Constitution tells us that the Queen can 
do no wrong, and reason tells us as plainly, that whatever 
wrong is done by this nation is not done by its head but by its 
members. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Tue debate on Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill has 
; ; ¥ hhic niatf 
again restored Parliamentary Reform to the public platiorm. It 
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enters, indeed, upon a new phase, and promises a reconstruction 
of political parties. To the popular mind, it might simply 
appear that “Master Gladstone,” regardless of menacing 
erutch and stick, has taken advantage of the absence of Dr. 
Birch to get into mischief and alarm the whole neighbourhood. 
The Tadpoles and Tapers—the Coppocks and Baxters—of 
party organization, will regard Mr. Gladstone's speech as a 
manifesto for the next election. ‘The statesman and the man 
of political insight will see in it a bid for the leadership of the 
Liberal party, and the germ of new political combinations. 
There is something to be said for each of these views. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Gladstone’s speech would have been 
made—although he spoke for himself alone—if Lord Palmer- 
ston had been there to declare the views of the Government. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech was delivered with 
an eye to a general election that cannot be far distant, and it 
will be much debated upon every hustings. And the speech 
indicated that, whenever the present Premier takes his leave of 
the House of Commons, the next leader of the Liberal party 
there will not be a Whig, but an orator educated in the school 
of Conservatism, once the favourite alumnus and mouthpiece 
of a Tory University, but at no distant time to become the 
boldest exponent of the broadest Radical doctrines—a popular 
tribune, qualified by his Democratic opinions and sympathies 
to sit upon the same platform with Mr. Bright at Birmingham 
and Rochdale—a People’s Minister in the House of Commons, 
framing a Reform Bill as daring and as ambitious as the 
most splendid of his Budgets, and arousing, on the one hand, 
all the instinctive caution and alarm of the Conservative party, 
and, on the other, all the enthusiasm of the Reformers. 

The declaration in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Wednesday, 
which elicited the enthusiastic cheering of the Liberal benches 
and a shout of astonishment and alarm from the Opposition, 
was this :—“ Every man, not presumably incapacitated by some 








consideration of pe rsonal unfitne ss or political danger, is 
morally entitled to come within the pale of thee Constitution.” 
It is argued that Chartism itself did not go farther, but this is 
a mistake. The Chartists asserted the right of every male 
adult, unconvicted of crime, to exercise the suffrage, and 
recognised no element of “ political danger’ as a reason for 
withholding it. Some of our highest constitutional authorities 
might be cited, indeed, in support of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s doctrine. There is nothing very alarming in it, 
when the qualifications which accompany the proposition are 
duly weighed, together with the further proviso that sudden, 
violent, and intoxicating changes are to be avoided. But looking 
at the practical meaning and application of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s statement, we gather that he holds himself at 
liberty, some day, to propose a scheme of Household Suffrage, 
and that in the next Parliament a new Reform Bill, with a £6 
franchise in boroughs and a £10 franchise in counties, ought 
to be proposed by any Liberal Administration then in power. 
As such a measure would fail in its drasticandsearching opera- 
tion if unaccompanied by a new schedule A and a corresponding 
enfranchisement of new large towns, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not shrink, it may bepresumed, from advocating a new 
distribution of parliamentary representation, and the abolition 
of the smaller boroughs. The demand for a more equitable 
distribution of members among the great centres of population 
and wealth commends itself by its justice and equity ; yet we 
have heard Lord John Russell defend, amid the impatience 
of the Liberal benches, the practice of giving to small and 
corrupt constituencies such as Harwich, and to nomination 
boroughs such as Calne, as many members as to the populous 
towns of the manufacturing districts. Indeed, one of the most 
plausible and ingenious defences of small nomination boroughs 
fell two or three years ago from the lips of Mr. Gladstone, who 
himself owed his introduction to public life to the favour of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Yet his own experience showed how 
degrading is the tenure by which the member of a nomination 
borough holds his seat. So long as he trims his course according 
to the whims and caprices of his patron, and obtains a 
garter for the great man, and places for his dependants, 
all goes well; but when some great measure like an Emanci- 
pation Bill, a Reform Bill, or a Corn Law Bill is proposed, 
the luckless nominee, if he chance to differ from his patron, is 
sent adrift with less ceremony than the great man’s footman or 
butler. Mr. Gladstone was driven from Newark when he would 
have assisted Sir R. Peel in 1846 in carrying the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and his services, at a most critical time, were lost 
to Parliament until the following year. Mr. Bright once 
pointed out to the House of Commons that 101 boroughs, 
having a constituency of 79,000 electors, return 141 members, 
while 14 large boroughs, having three times the number of 
electors, only return 32 members. It is a forlorn and hopeless 











attempt to confute the Chancellor of the Exchequer by himself, 
and Mr. Bright, who has converted Mr. Gladstone, as Mr, 
Cobden converted Sir R. Peel, may satisfy the right honourable 
gentleman that our present representative system contains no 
greater absurdity and anomaly than the disproportion of 
members returned by the small country towns and the large 
centres of population. 

If we thus advert to a subject which dropped out of sight 
on Wednesday, it is to reassure the timid and moderate the 
expectations of the more sanguine members of the party of 
progress. When we are told that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken up the banner of Parliamentary Reform, 
and must henceforth be regarded as the leader of the Radical 
party in the House and the country, we cannot help thinking 
that the political education of their promising neophyte must 
still be regarded as incomplete by the hierarchs of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. We have spoken of the vital question of 
the nomination boroughs. There is also the still more vital 
question of the Ballot. Many old Reformers regard a large 
extension of the suffrage without the ballot as a doubtful boon. 
They do not wish to see enacted on a larger theatre the scenes 
of Wakefield and Gloucester, and the scandals of Norwich. 
They do not wish to send the “ Man in the Moon” from the 
shops of the £10 householders to see if the residents in £6 
tenements are equally corrupt. They ask how the House of 
Commons can reasonably expect the working-classes, as a 
body, to set the shopkeepers of corrupt boroughs an example 
of electoral purity ? They cannot see without pain and dismay 
the possibility of the taint of corruption descending, from 
classes who cannot plead the excuse of poverty, to working 
men of narrow incomes, who have seasons of illness, domestic 
misfortune, and want of employment. We have nothing to 
say here either for or against these opinions—we only cite 
them as convictions cherished with as much strength and 
intensity by Mr. Bright and his friends now as at any period 
of their political career, but not as yet entertained, or at least 
avowed, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Bright gave up in despair, a year or two ago, the agita- 
tion for Parliamentary reform. He said he found he might as 
well attempt to “flog a dead horse.” ‘lhe working men proposed 
to be enfranchised by Lord Russell's Reform Bill of 1860, saw 
it talked out of existence without a murmur, and heard its 
funeral oration without regret. Mr. Gladstone refuses to 
believe the horse to be dead, and has used the whip with no 
feeble or sparing hand. It may be doubted, however, whether 
a Parliamentary Reform Bill will ever be carried in Lord 
Palmerston’s time. His experience, judgment, and political 
sagacity, enable him to shape his policy in accordance with 
public opinion, and the best House of Commons that could be 
devised could not make him do more. His countrymen admire 
his national character and national spirit, and he has tact 
enough to give way, when his Cabinet or his subordinates 
commit a blunder. Looking at the state of affairs in America 
and Europe, the people have resolved that it is safer to wait 
awhile. It is by no means clear that the absorbing issue at 
the next general election will be Parliamentary Reform. It 1s 
far more likely to be a question of personal confidence in the 
Prime Minister, or of foreign policy. That no necessity for 
organic political change is felt, is due in no small degree to the 
public press, which invites the House of Commons to wield 
increased authority, and makes it more directly expressive of 
public opinion. , 

The House of Commons is, indeed, as sensitive and delicate 
a barometer of public opinion as the Stock Exchange. A 
telegram arrives from abroad—a political intrigue 1s suspected 
a party job is denounced—or some exciting event occurs 1m 
the provinces. The news is such as to stir the pulse of the 
nation. The morning papers advert to the subject, and in the 
afternoon, at the early hour of questions, the House of Commons 
is filled. The opposition M.Ps. call for the Notice-book ; but, 
if the matter is susceptible of immediate and favourable ex- 
planation, an adherent of the Government is put up the same 
night to ask a question and enable the Minister to soothe and 
enlighten the public mind. This is a direct action of public 
opinion upon the Executive of comparatively modern growth, 
but which has had more to do with discouraging organic change 
than is generally supposed. The Press thus supplies to a large 
extent the theoretical defects of our representative system. It 
is controlled in turn by the good sense of the House of Commons 
and the vis inertie of the Government. But Parliament * 
the whole, by this means, transacts the national business an : 
expresses the national opinions in a sufficiently satisfactory 
manner. If it ceased to do so, the agitation inaugurated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday would prove 
formidable, and Parliamentary Reform would become 48 neces- 
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sary as in 1831. Mr. Gladstone has put himself at the head of 
the new movement, and when “the Hour” arrives—it may 
not be this year or next—“ the Man ” will clearly be ready. 














THE LAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


Amonest the many blessings for which, in this latter age, 
we have reason to be thankful, is the fact that we do not live 
in the days of Chief Justice Montague, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, nor of Sir Robert Hyde, who administered 
justice about a century later; for who can tell what turn of 
the wheel of Fortune may reduce one to a state of impecuniosity, 
since we see daily that not only are the humble exalted but 
that the mighty are laid low? In the days of those dignitaries, 
if a man fell under the power of a remorseless creditor, and 
was shut up in prison, it was the law that neither plaintiff nor 
sheriff was bound to give him meat or drink, “no more than if 
one distreins cattle and puts them in a pound ; for there,” said 
the Chief Justice, ‘the owner of the cattle ought to give them 
meat, and not he that distreined them.” So the debtor had 
to regard himself as his own horse or bullock, and keep body 
and soul together as he might. But “ if,” continued his lord- 
ship, “he have no goods, he shall live of charity of others; 
and if others will give him nothing,”—what then ?—“let him 
die, in the name of God, if he will, and impute the cause of it 
to his own fault.” So said Sir Robert Hyde: “He must live 
on his own or the charity of others; and if no man will relieve 
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him, let him die in the name of God says the law, and so say I.” 
Good old times! Nay, long after these worthy judges were 
gathered to their fathers, down to a date which a man need | 
not be very old to remember, the case of indebtedness, shut up 
within the four walls of a prison, was sorry enough. But | 
when people became convinced that to hang a man for sheep- 
stealing was rather a strong measure of justice, they awoke also 
to the conviction that imprisonment for the crime of misfor- 
tune is a cruel excess of severity, and that the law of debtor 
and creditor might well be relaxed, yet justice moult no 
feather. Insolvent courts were established, imprisonment on 
mesne process abolished, Protection Acts passed, and, finally, 
imprisonment for debt rendered impossible for a longer period | 
than fourteen days. | 
But these beneficent reforms reached practically only the 
middle and upper classes. To facilitate the recovery of small 
debts, County Courts were instituted; and, as if the Legis- 
lature had repented of its liberality to substantial tradesmen, 
it reimposed the right of imprisonment in the case of small | 
shopkeepers, artizans, and agricultural labourers, to an extent 
which would have gladdened the hearts of Chief Justice Mon- 
tague and Justice Hyde. It gave the judge power to imprison 
a debtor, if he was satisfied that he had the ability to pay, 
and Lord Westbury tells us that in the two years ending on 
the 31st of December last, no fewer than 17,979 persons were 
committed to prison under this law, and remained there 
253,860 days. Many of these men were imprisoned for debts 
amounting to 3s.1d., 2s. 9d., 1s.10d., 1s. 6d.; nay, one was 
incarcerated for several days for the sum of NINEPENCE! 
Yet in not one of these cases did imprisonment extinguish the 
debt. On the contrary, it rendered it more grievous by the 
loss of wages and the addition of costs. Now, take any of 
these cases—that, for instance, of the gentleman by whose 
durance the majesty of the law was vindicated for a debt 
of ninepence—and see how the system works. For this 
wretched sum the man is thrown out of employment, losing, if 
an artizan, three shillings a day; if an agricultural labourer, 
two ; he is disgraced in the eyes of his fellows, demoralized in 
his own; his debt is augmented by the addition of costs; 
Society is charged with his maintenance in prison, and pro- 
bably with that of his wife and children in the workhouse, till | 
€ 1s free and at work again; he loses the value of his labour ; 
and when he is released he has still to settle with the magnani- 
mous plaintiff, whose claim no number of imprisonments can 
wipe out. All this for ninepence! All this to gratify the 
malignity of a travelling packman, or the keeper of a tally- 
“Op, or some other creditor insatiable on any other terms 
than his pound of flesh. 
he cheap and speedy recovery of small debts may be a 


“or is it in any sense an unqualified good. In a great 
Se ie it means credit upon easy terms: credit proportioned 
~ Pn facility of exacting payment. It means temptation to 
dh have not the immediate means of purchasing what 
. beh bags what, whether they want it or not, they would 
na 2 lave. It means a ruinous waste of money by the poor 
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It means usury by which the poor 
have to pay thirty—often forty—per cent. for a few weeks’ or 
months’ credit ; and it means also embarrassment, and all the 
ills which flow from embarrassment. People better taught, 
and with more means than artizans and agricultural labourers, 
know the strength of the temptation to purchase things which 
are not immediately to be paid for, and the certainty with 
which the vice of running bills is fatal to small incomes. But 
they are not tempted as the poor are tempted. If they find 
that too free a recourse to credit has involved them in indebted- 
ness, they can shorten sail till the gale is over. The poor, 
unfortunately, have no sail to shorten. They scud generally, 
to keep up the metaphor, under little more ‘than bare poles. 
If they err in the way of superfluity to the extent of a few 
pounds, it may take years to set them straight again, and the 
far more probable result is that they will get deeper and deeper 
into debt. Well, we have established in the County Courts a 
great system of credit, and the judges of these courts tell us 
how the system works. The judge of an extensive district in 
Wales reports to the Lord Chancellor :— 


“There is an extensive system of selling goods, chiefly wearing 
apparel, by travelling packmen, on terms of paying ls. or 6d. per 
month. These purchases are almost always made without the know- 
ledge of the husbands, and not unfrequently of the wives (the pur- 
chases being made by the daughters), and when the payments fall 
into arrear, which is constantly the case, the vendor enters his plaints 
by hundreds, and takes out his judgment summonses in large 
numbers.” 


The judge of another very extensive district in North Lanca- 
shire bears similar testimony, and describes in particular the 
modus operandi by which Scotch pedlars tempt the female 
Southron :— 


“In the case of the Scotch pedlar the usual course is this:—He 
calls when the husband is at his work, tempts the wife with shawls 
and dresses that she really does not waut or cannot afford, and gives 
her credit for them. She goes on paying without her husband’s 
knowledge what she can save from the house money for perhaps a 
year or more; at last the creditor comes forward and demands the 
money from the husband ; he beats his wife, and is summoned by the 
creditor to the County Court; thinks it unjust, particularly as the 
goods are sold as a rule (I speak advisedly) at three times their 
value; refuses to pay, and often goes to prison rather than submit to 
what he considers an imposition.” 


All the County Court judges, or at least a very large pro- 
portion of them, agree in describing their courts as a great 
machine for the collection of debts. It comes tc this, therefore, 
that we have effected what was once supposed to be a great 
legal reform, in the interest of English packmen and Scotch 
pedlars. To these touters for business we have handed over a 
vast population prone to habits of imprudence, bent on enjoy- 
ing the present, thoughtless about the future, ready and indeed 
overjoyed to take upon credit whatever they can get. We 
have tempted them into the snare which Cupidity has laid for 
them, by empowering Cupidity to draw the string and bag his 
prey upon the cheapest and speediest terms. The result is 
that we imprison annually about 9,000 heads of poor families, 
representing upon an average the bread-winners of 54,000 souls 
or mouths. To boast that we have abolished imprisonment 
for debt, with this fact before us, would be impudent. We 
have only transferred it from the rich to the poor, sharpening 
its ernelty and deepening its injustice in the process. 

Against this discreditable state of things the Lord Chan- 
cellor has risen with his accustomed energy, and has brought 
in a bill which will be a heavy blow and great discouragement 
to packmen and pedlars. To state the scope of his measure 
broadly, it abrogates the present rule of law which gives the 
power of imprisonment to the judge if he is satisfied that the 
debtor has the ability to pay, and substitutes the power of 
making the debtor bankrupt and dividing his assets amongst 
the whole of his creditors. If the debtor has obtained credit 
under false pretences, or has practised deceit in obtaining 
credit, or been guilty of fraud or breach of trust, the judge may 
imprison him for not more than two months, as a misde- 
meanant, after which he shall not be liable to further imprison- 
ment under the Act. If the debtor, having practised no deceit, 
has neither means nor expectation of means to discharge his 
debt, the judge shall make no order at all, the Lord Chancellor 
thinking with Dogberry, that if a man “ will not stand,’ it is 
best to “ take no note of him, but let him go.” This is true 
justice and common sense. It may limit the operations of 
packmen and tallymen, but it will protect the poor, and with 
wholesome pressure confine their expenditure within their 
means. The bill, moreover, confers upon the County Courts an 
equitable jurisdiction for the settlement of small causes which 
at present must come before the Court of Chancery. But this 
is not all. Let temperance societies rejoice! Lord Westbury 
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has struck a grand blow in their behalf. His bill provides 
that no action shall be brought to recover any debt for ale or 
beer consumed on the premises when sold or supplied. “ If,” 
said his lordship, in the speech in which he introduced his 
measure, “ if the publican has the poor man inside his door, he 
may then and there take his money for the drink which he 
consumes; but he shall not tempt the poor man by the offer 
of credit, and score up against him a sum which for a long 
time may not be demanded, but which is sure to be brought 
forward at last to plunge him into despair.” If Lord Westbury’s 
bill contained no other provision than this, he would deserve 
the support of the Legislature and the thanks of the com- 
munity. Infinite suffering accrues to the wives and children 
of labourers who have to reckon with the ale-house before 
they can furnish bread for their families, and who in the 
result leave their families to starve. Lord Westbury’s bill will 
put a stop to much if not to the whole of this misery, And, 
indeed, from whatever point of view we regard it, it is one of the 
most beneficial reforms of our age. 


THE PARIS POISONING CASE. 


A GREAT poisoning case is one of the most interesting 
investigations known to the law, on account of the precautions 
usually taken by the criminal beforehand, and the necessarily 
occult nature of the whole transaction. The trial now occupying 
the attention of all Paris bids fair to be as curious as any 
cause celebre from the time of Madame de Brinvilliers. ‘The 
prisoner is a physician named La Pommerais, and he is accused 
of a double poison. His first victim is said to have been his 
mother-in-law, a Madame Dubizy, who had some private 
fortune, and who died suddenly under his hands. Madame 
Dubizy, during her lifetime, appears to have entertained no 
exalted opinion of the moral character of her son-in-law, having 
been deceived by him as to the amount and the nature of his 
own property, during the courtship of her daughter. After 
the marriage, accordingly, she kept her danghter’s fortune 
under her especial watch; and it is suggested that La Pom- 
merais was driven to his crime by the desire of escaping so 
inconvenient a surveillance. Within two months he bought 
00 centigrammes of digitalis—a rapid and powerful poison— 


at a chemist’s drug-shop. Immediately afterwards, Madame 


Dubizy—till then in the enjoyment of undisturbed health— 
was taken violently ill at dinner, and seized with a terrible 
vomiting. La 
her treatment. 


Pommerais took upon him to superintend 
He represented her as being the victim of an 
attack of cholera, and gave her remedies accordingly; but 
within a few days Madame Dubizy was dead, and her personal 
property passed into his sole possession. The sudden end of 
Madame Dubizy, if it excited attention, did not at all events 
excite suspicion. It was in time forgotten. The prisoner kept 
his old place and his old business, until alarm was aroused by 
a second sudden death under circumstances more remarkable 
than the first. 

Two years after Madame Dubizy’s decease, a Madame Pauw 
died also, while under the prisoner's care. This lady was a 
widow, between whom and La Pommerais had subsisted, till 
within a month or two of his marriage, an acknowledged 
liaison. In June, last year, the relation was resumed. La 
Pommerais went to see Madame Pauw at her house, and she 
visited him at his private apartments; and ultimately he 
agreed to give her an allowance of some 200 frances a month. 
But about the same time he proposed to her that she should 
insure her life for £22,000; and the theory of the prosecution 
is that he suggested to her the following device for getting the 
benefit of the insurance: it was that, after payment of the earlier 
premiums, she should feign illness, and that when seemingly 
on her death-bed, she should propose to commute her in- 
surance for an annuity of £240 a year. The companies would 
jump at the proposal, Madame Pauw would rise from her sick 
bed, and with La Pommerais enjoy the fruit of a successfully 
managed fraud. The theory of the prosecution is that Madame 
Pauw came into the project. Be that as it may, this much is 


certain,—that in July last she effected heavy policies of 


insurance with French and Anglo-French companies, at 


annual premiums of £800. The first premiums were paid, 


| s | 

but who supplied the money—if it was not La Pom- 
MCI ais unknown, for m b | that Madame 
Pauw was poor. The next instalments were to be due in 
January cf the present year. That January for Madame 
Pauw never ar) l. In August, the policies were a ssigned by 


her to La Pommerais as securities for advances made by him. 


Next month Madame Pauw declared to her friends that she 
had had a violent fall, and that she suffered from the internal 
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injuries. Doctors were called in; Madame Pauw kept her 
house, and up to the 16th of November played with much 
success the part of an invalid, On the evening of the 16th of 
November La Pommerais visited her and stayed with her some 
hours. ,Next morning she was found by the baker’s wife in 
terrible agony—the floor about her bedside covered with her 
vomiting. She declared she was suffering from indigestion ; 
her physician arrived; then La Pommerais visited her; then a 
But when this last physician came to her, he 
found her dead. Her regular doctor certified that her death was 
due to the fall. ua Pommerais then claimed the money from the 
insurance companies. Suspicion, however, before now, was rife; 
the neighbours were alarmed; a post-mortem examination took 
place, and finally La Pommerais was arrested. At his house 
were found poisons of every description, and amongst others a 
bottle of digitalis, half used. There were also, apparently, bond- 
fide letters from the widow Pauw, from June to November, 
The prosecution 
suggest that the letters in question were concocted by her in 
concert with La Pommerais, on his assertion that they might 
be useful subsequently to assist in deceiving the Insurance 
Company. The result of the post-mortem examination was 
damaging to La Pommerais. In the first place, the doctors 
pronounced that there were no traces of internal injury at all; 
in the second, though they found no trace of poison, they 
declared that they were satisfied that some powerful toxical 
principle had been at work, and that digitalis was a probable 
solution of the difficulty. 

Such is the leading evidence in the case; for the previous 
character of the prisoner, though far from reputable, is not 
such as to point to the conclusion that he was the man to 
commit murder without hesitation. The interest he seems to 
have had in the policies of insurance he explains by the allega- 
tion that they were assigned to him as a repayment for advances 
made to Madame Pauw. But the enormous value of the 
policies, and the large annual premium, cannot be explained so 
readily. It is almost clear that a fraud of some description 
was being practised upon the companies, in which the prisoner, 
La Pommerais, bore a hand. It is a long step from fraud to 
murder; yet fraudulent conduct in respect of the insurance of 
a third person's life must have an object, and there are not 
many objects which are possible except murder. If La Pom- 
merais is guilty of dishonest dealings with the policies, there 
seem to be only two inferences that rationally can be 
drawn. The first is, that Madame Pauw happened, by an 
extraordinary chance, to die in the middle of a curious simula- 
tion of deadly illness—a hypothesis almost incredible when we 
take it together with the presence of vomiting and symptoms 
of poisoning; the other alternative is the guilt of La Pom- 
merais. 

The French courts before which La Pommerais appears are per- 
mitted by their practice to take into their consideration one piece 
of evidence, to which English courts under like circumstances 
would, on principle, close their eyes: we allude to the circum- 
stances under which the previous death of Madame Dubizy 
occurred. The English law says:—You may not give evidence 
of one crime to convict a prisoner of another; each offence 18 
to be kept distinct, and judged on its own evidence. The 
French law, on the other hand, allows the prosecutor to rake 
up the prisoner’s antecedents, and to examine any suspicion 
attaching to his life. The humanity and caution of the English 
law is evident; yet it may be a question whether, in cases 
such as that of La Pommerais, common sense is not with our 
neighbours. It is clear that, generally speaking, the English 
rule is sounder. If X is seen near a watch, which was atter- 
wards stolen, it is very little proof that he is the thief who six 
months afterwards took a ring. If he had even stolen the 
watch on the former occasion, it would not show that he took 
the ring on the latter. It would be no extraordinary coincl- 
dence if he were guilty in the first instance and innocent in the 
last. But poisoning cases are not like other cases. A 
strange and subtle poison may be said to produce always 
the same effect, and an effect which no ordinary disease 
and perhaps which only that poison is likely to pro- 
duce. An extraordinary effect is found pointing to that 
particular poison, and that particular poison is indeed seen 1n 
the prisoner’s hand close by. ‘Two years after the same effect 


new physician. 


7 f ‘ wt os ar drug’ 
is seen, and again the prisoner with his bottle of singular drugs 
. , ’ cw ag re 
is discovered standing near. The coincidence 18 @ ap 

de « : 1 . > 
striking one. Supposing, lastly, that we can show that the 


prisoner on both occasions had the greatest possible object to 
gain by using the poison, the coincidence is proportionately 
strengthened. Each single concatenation of circumstances 
might befall an innocent man once in his lifetime—could it 
befall him twice? The chances are certainly against it, and 
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the rarity of a chance, it must be remembered, is evidence. 
No doubt it does not conclusively prove the man’s guilt beyond 
all doubt; but a thing may be evidence without being conclu- 
sive evidence. ‘The only tangible reason for suppressing 
such evidence is the hardship of calling on a man to defend 
himself against old and buried suspicion. This might be 
lessened by requiring notice to be given of the intention to pro- 
duce evidence of the kind. The difficulty of rebutting such 
suspicion would also be a fair topic for the prisoner in his 
defence. But it is almost unreasonable to persist in denying 
that in a case like that of La Pommerais, the previous death of 
Madame Dubizy does not weigh with impartial men against 
him, 








SEWING-MACHINES, 


Tuts pretty little instrument, which all of us have watched 
at work in the shop-windows, and which many of us regarded 
merely as an interesting toy, has at last fully established 
itself, and has now firm possession of nearly all the trades in 
which the common needle used to be employed. The shirt- 
makers, the milliners, the embroiderers, the tailors, and the 
boot and shoe makers, are giving in rapidly to this nimble 
invader, and in some family circles it is making a lodgment. 
The poor needlewoman, who was of old the type of every- 
thing that was miserable and abject in womanhood, is now 
rapidly becoming an extinct specimen of humanity—like 
the handloom-weaver, improvised off the face of the earth by 
the ingenuity of a New York mechanic, in whose mind the 
mother-thought of all the sewing-machines took their rise. 
Only half a dozen years ago the condition of the poor seam- 
stress was so deplorable, and the hopelessness of improving it 
so evident, that she really seemed a reproach to our civilization, 
and even our Christian feeling. We little thought at the time 
on what an insignificant issue the settlement of this weighty 
problem involving the happiness or misery of large numbers of 
people would turn. Had Elias Howe, the inventor, failed 
in perfecting his invention, the fate of hundreds of thousands 
of women would have remained as intolerably abject as ever, 
and all kinds of charitable societies would have remained in 
existence, endeavouring to ameliorate it in a petty and utterly 
inadequate manner. As it is, one happy thought, steadily 
working itself out into a fact, at once settled a problem which 
baffled all the efforts of the philanthropists. 

The seamstress is no longer the pitiable object she once was. 
Sewing-machines, instead of settling her difficulty by altogether 
extinguishing her, have elevated her status and greatly improved 
her wages. The transference of the needle from a mere 
domestic implement into an elaborate machine has called into 
life an organized body of labour in the employ of great capital- 
ists, which can only be likened to the transference of the 
labour at the spinning-wheel to the factory with its power- 
looms. When once Labour assumes an organization of any 
magnitude, it may be safely left to take care of itself. It no 
longer requires the nursing and the petting and the alms- 
giving of well-meaning well-to-do people; it has formed an 
alliance with that powerful brother, Capital, and will not be 
crushed unless under some overwhelming calamity. Instead of 
Hood's picture of the poor shirtmaker in her miserable garret, 
working until the early morning for the sake of a few pence, 
she is now to be seen in well-ventilated factories, moderately 
exerting herself in directing the iron arm of the sewing-machine, 
and she is earning from sixteen to twenty shillings a week 
Instead of the miserable four shillings, as of old. And by the 
aid of this little instrument she is doing just ten times as much 
as she did before. Consequently, clothes of all kinds are 
becoming cheaper; they come within the reach of a larger area 
of the population, and the demand for hands is largely increasing. 
Really it would seem as though the nations were only just 
beginning to wear shirts, if we may judge from the enormous 
humbers of those articles that of late have been produced by 
the aid of these machines. In some establishments in America 
as many as a thousand of them are clicking away in one shirt 
Manufactory alone: the product must therefore be immense. 

n London there are several factories in which as many as 100 
are employed. And it is not only the occupation of the seam- 
Stress that has been thus happily revolutionized, but that of 
the tailor, the glove-maker, the saddler, the harness-maker, &c. 
If We look at the windows of any of the sewing-machine makers 
i London, we perceive that it is made a point of honour to 
Place before the eyes of the passer-by the greatest number of 
articles of both light and heavy goods, and of the most diverse 
*haracter, in order to show the boundless applicability of the 
iew invention to all kinds of work. There is a shop at the 
corner 
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of Regent-cireus in which, from the most ponderous | 





harness to the most delicate lady’s robe, there is a perfect 
wilderness of articles prominently displaying the stitching 
power of the machine. In some cases the needle seems to have 
run wild in the exercise of its new liberty, just as a pony 
does who puts his foot for the first time on the sod after 
being a month in the stable. For instance, we see great- 
coats that exhibit a perfect wildness of stitching, travers- 
ing every portion of the inner lining as though it were 
attempting in vain to exhaust itself. The one great feature 
that distinguishes the machine from the old needle is the 
exhilaration experienced in working the former compared with 
the depressing effect produced by toiling with the latter, and 
the value of this difference is shown by the vastly improved 
health of those who have substituted the one for the other. 
In the performance of the ordinary domestic sewing of the 
household this difference may not be so observable, but when 
women have to earn their bread by sewing it is at once apparent. 
The contracted chest of the old seamstress, the pallid colour, 
and the weakened eyes, are all avoided by the use of the 
machine, which, while it moderately exercises the arms and 
opens and expands the chest, also exercises the muscles of the 
legs in working the treddles,—thus restoring the balance of 
exercise between the upper and lower extremities, which was 
lost in the old sewing process. For this reason, we may look 
upon the sewing-machine as instrumental in abolishing a vast 
amount of mortality in a very large class of workers. For 
manufacturing uses, and where heavy work is to be done, the 
shuttle-machines of Messrs. Singer, Messrs. Grover & Baker, and 
Thomas & Co. are generally employed; but for all kinds of 
sewing required to be done in the family, that of Messrs. 
Wheeler & Wilson, of Regent-street, is the most suitable. 
This implement is altogether lighter, more elegant, and 
less noisy, than the shuttle machines, the loud clackings 
of which are better suited to the workshop than the sitting- 
room, and it is also much more nimble in its opera- 
tions. The shirtmakers, who generally employ this machine, 
drive it on the average to twelve hundred stitches in the 
minute—a much larger number than can be accomplished by 
the shuttle machines. The factory in which these machines 
are made, at Bridgeport, in Connecticut, is one of the most 
interesting sights in the States, every part of the instrument 
being made by special machinery, just as the rifles are in the 
Government small-arms factory at Enfield. The mathe- 
matical accuracy with which every portion of the machine is 
made to gauge, renders their different parts interchangeable at 
a moment’s notice—a very important matter in case of any 
breakage. This little instrument seems to be able to make 
everything, except button-holes, which the human hand 
can accomplish, and much more strongly, for the lock-stitch 
which it makes cannot be unravelled like hand-work, and like 
much of the chain-stitch work made by other machines. One 
by one this admirable labour-saving implement is creeping into 
our households, and saving our wives from much of the horrible 
drudgery which used to break down their health and spirits. 
They are now set free to employ themselves in higher pursuits, 
and in performing higher duties. Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson 
may be looked upon as the Robin Goodfellow of the century, 
making our domestic hearths cheerful, liberating women 
from slavery, and clothing their little ones, and all by reason 
of a mechanical magic quite as marvellous as the antics of the 
little urchin supposed to have done such service in the good 
old time. We hear that with these machines the blind are 
now making excellent work, quite as good, in fact, as those 
blessed with eyesight, the exquisite sense of touch they are 
known to possess compensating them for their loss of vision. 
Young girls are also being trained to their use, and we are 
happy to say that instead of throwing women out of work, 
they are gradually absorbing a large amount of that super- 
fluous female labour the difficulties of dealing with which not 
long since formed one of the conspicuous social problems of the 


day. 





THE BANTING MOVEMENT. 


Wuewn Mr. Banting wrote to the Times to say, with honest 
indignation, that he was not dead, and that the great cause of 
biscuits had not received so great an injury, the announcement 
was not considered egotistical, for of all the lives in which 
Society is interested, she seems interested in Mr. Banting’s the 
' Old Parr’s life pills have received all the benefit of old 
The great 


most. 
Parr’s marvellous and somewhat fabulous age. 
argument against any particular philosopher's stone has 
always been the death of that particular philosopher ; and Mr. 
Banting’s fame with posterity will depend very much upon 
Mr. Banting’s longevity. At present, Mr. Banting has the 
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pleasure of feeling that he has created a furore. His spirit 
seems almost to preside all through breakfast side by side with 
the tea-urn itself; and his disciples drown opposition by the 
enthusiasm with which they preach his doctrines. The rivalry 
between the Franciscans and the Benedictines never raged ol 
hotly as the missionary conflict that goes on each morning 
between the followers of Ceres and the followers of Banting. 
The sideboard seems at deadly war with the breakfast-table. 
On the one side are ranged the advocates of self-denial, who 
insist that it is man’s duty to become thin, to abjure mufiins, 
and to remember that he is a carnivorous animal. On the 
other are the scoffers, who think Mr. Banting’s system may 
make life long, but will never make it merry, and who are not 
prepared to resign the little luxuries that tend, in the long run, 
to make us fat. There is one part of the argument in which, 
by universal consent, Mr. Banting has it all his own way. It 
seems to be conceded that the greatest evil to which flesh is 
heir, is the danger of becoming too fleshy. Whether this is the 
consequence of Mr. Hawthorne’s strictures upon the beauty 
of English ladies, it is difficult to say; for itis tolerably certain 
that corpulency is not more prevalent now than it was some 
fifty or sixty years ago, when “the first’ gentleman in Europe 
led the van in this respect, and might, with more truth, have 
been called “ the fattest.” According to logic, indeed, there 
ought to be as many people who are too thin, as there are 
people who are too fat. We do not know that statistics in this 
matter contradict logic, and it is therefore, we may assume, 
as important to the world to have an anti-Banting movement 
as it is to have a Banting movement itself. It is a pity that 
Mr. Banting offers so little advice to those whose great object in 
life is diametrically the reverse of his own. According to the 
account he gives us of himself, he has never known the mis- 
fortune of being too thin. What rule onght to be observed by 
thin people who desire to be fatter? Will it be safe for them 
to apply the inverse rule to that of Mr. Banting, and to gorge 
themselves consistently upon the inside of buttered rolls? No- 
body seems to ask this question, yet it is very essential to the 
human race to have the revelation completed. Where is Mr. 
Banting’s double, who has been too thin, and has been obliged 
to tie himself to his hall-door for fear he should be blown 
away? We want the prophet—for he must exist somewhere— 
who has lived a bony and emaciated life, till suddenly one 
day he made the discovery, that by eating meat in large quan- 
tities a man ultimately must eat himself down to no weight at 
all, and would end by eating himself into his coffin. At 
present, society has only heard one half of the discussion. 
Society looks for the coming man, who is to denounce Mr. 
Banting and biscuits, and to ery up pastry and preserves. ‘To 
those about to eat bread Mr. Banting says, “ Don’t.” We are 
all waiting for the reactionary propagandist whose advice to 
those about to take to biscuits will be to pause, 

As at most not more than a minority of mankind can be too 
corpulent, the fame of Mr. Banting does not depend entirely 
on the multitude of his disciples. It depends on two circum- 
stances, which must not be forgotten. In the first place, great 
as is the interest taken by each of Mr. Banting’s followers in 
himself, it is nothing to the interest taken in the patient by 
the lookers-on. There are all the female members of the 
neophyte’s family, who preside over the thinning process from 
day to day with much satisfaction to themselves. Woman is 
a medicine-giving animal. It is her genius and her mission 
from her youth to her old age; and in the legalizing of lady 
doctors, the State is only recognising a fact, at last, which 
private individuals have known all their lives. In Mr. 
Banting’s system, English ladies have an opportunity of trying 
their hands at doctoring on a large scale, which cannot do 


anybody any harm. The greatest possible social invention of 


the kind would be if one could only confer upon women the 
privilege of administering at all hours a sort of innocuous 
medicine which nobody would object to take. Unfortunately, 
there is the double difficulty, that medicines are not innocuous, 
and that the human appetite cannot abide them. Homeeopathy 
has achieved a good deal to remedy the obstacle, and to give 
feminine genius in domestic life an ambition and acareer. Much 
has doubtless been done with globules in the way of making 
woman happy. They have been the source of real occupation 
and of much comfort to the sex; but Mr. Banting promises 
stillmore. It will henceforward be the task of English wives 
and English sisters to make the administering of biscuits their 
special care. Nor will the object be an inglorious one. In 
tenwi labor, at tenuis non gloria. To make men slight is no 
slight glory, as Virgil might have said. | 


Whether corpulency be 
on the whole a 


greater evil than extreme leanness, is one thing. 
What feminine critics think of corpulency is another. ‘To be 

™| . . . — m . - " , . 
too thin in their eyes may be a calamity, but to be too fat is 
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simply a crime. And in this lies the second great secret of 
Mr. Banting’s fortune. He wars on the side of sentiment and 
sensibility. All womanly sympathies are in his favour; and 
he has an entire sex wishing him success. Heroines, if they 
had their way, would send all heroes to his school. “Oh that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt!” cries Hamlet. “If only 
Hamlet would try Banting,” sighs Ophelia. 

The class most immediately interested in suppressing all 
movements like the present Banting agitation are the tailors, 
It is not merely that a decrease in rotundity brings with it a 
decrease in tailor’s bills. That of course is an evil, but that 
is not all. Nobody goes to his tailor now while he is under 
discipline. What is the use of ordering a coat while you are 
in a transition state? What was a coat yesterday may be a 
bag to-morrow. ‘The form and figure which, like the Round 
Table, was once an image of the mighty earth, is growing long 
and thin, and cannot be done justice to till it has settled. It 
is felt accordingly by the followers of Mr. Banting that it is 
better to wait and see where things will end, and how much is 
yet destined to be accomplished by a severe regimen of biscuit. 
This is a state of things extremely unsettling to the best tailors, 
Artistic finish becomes almost impossible when customers are 
playing tricks upon their shape and size. How can the waist 
be the measure of the man who is always diminishing his 
waist, and growing small by degrees and _ beautifully 
less? What a tailor may fairly ask at the hands of his 
patrons is stability and a consistent thickness ; nor can he view 
without horror those violent changes to which Mr. Banting’s 
pamphlet is giving rise, and which disconcert all his attempts 
at a neat and appropriate fit. Mr. Banting has, then, a good deal 
to answer for both as far as the pockets and the feelings of the 
tailors of England are concerned. He represents, if not the 
principle of emaciation, at all events the principle of fluctua- 
tion. When the present time of excitement is over, a new age 
of uniformity will succeed. Mr. John Stuart Mill tells us 
that individuality is vanishing. The result of all this inquiry 
into the virtues of biscuit will make it vanish, if possibly, more 
swiftly still. If it is so easy to alter one’s dimensions by 
simply giving different orders to one’s baker, the thin will soon 
be thick, and the thick thin. In the end, we shall all probably 
fit into the same hole, and that hole a moderate sized one. 

Though Mr. Banting is a great reformer, it must at the 
same time be confessed that he has not discovered any panacea 
for health and activity which was utterly unknown before. 
What there is of sound in his system is, afterall, old and obvious. 
He simply puts forward the good wholesome rules for training 
which were familiar to our fathers, and which are advocated as 
ably in a newspaper now before us, that bears date a whole 
generation ago. Evidently Mr. Banting exaggerates the 
remedy, because the disease in his case seems to have been 
exaggerated also. It is very natural. The man who has been 
a great invalid thinks the ordinary doctor who cures him @ 
wonderful magician, and looks on each simple recipe as if it 
were a precious talisman. It does not seem to occur to Mr. 
Banting that it is possible not to be over-corpulent, and that 
any training that is not of the most moderate description 1s 
not without its evils. An extravagant amount of flesh 18 
nothing more or less than animal weakness, and Mr. Banting 
very pleasantly and kindly tells us the right cure for it. But it does 
not follow that it is wise to be always reducing one’s flesh to a 
minimum. No certain rule can be laid down which applies to 
every constitution, simply for the reason that digestions are 
not made by machinery. One of the mistakes often secn 
among boating men at “our universities is a mistake made by 
Mr. Banting in a minor form. Experience teaches them - 
last that it is impossible to lay down one law of training for 
even a whole crew of eight, or to compel dissimilar beimgs to 
live on the same diet, without running the risk of making one 
or two of their number ill from the effects of an uncongenial 
regimen. The laws of health are not like the Code Napoleon, 
to be written beforehand ina book; and though Mr. Banting 1s 
a good and a benevolent man, Mr. Banting’s principles —, 
selves are not on the footing of the laws of the Medes an 
Persians. There is, doubtless, a considerable portion of them 
that is true, but it is exactly that portion which is not new. 








URSA MINOR. 


Arrer a formal argument before the judges of the land, a 
dignity of Mr. Commissioner Payne, the Assistant-Judge of = 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions, has been vindicated at er f 
was in a dilapidated condition, and stood sadly in nee 7 
judicial vindication. For a long time the unhappy a 
Court has been a species of bear-garden, where the bears 0 
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Payne has at last determined to keep decent order in his court, 
When men of more calibre than Mr. Pater misbehave themselves. 
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: profession are wont to make sport at the expense of the pre- | It is not enough to descend with majesty upon a weak culprit, 
siding judge. _Mr. Payne at last could endure it no longer, | when others go unchecked. There never was the slightest 
4 and casting his eyes about him for a victim, he selected a gen- | doubt about the powers of a judge presiding at quarter sessions 
tleman of the name of Pater, who had previously been an | to make his authority respected ; but if Mr. Payne was ignorant 
y obscure bear of most ordinary pretensions. He was, indeed, | of them, he is at last enlightened about the subject. In this 
i distinguished chiefly for the invention ofa method for rendering | country the privileges of the bar are an important part of the 
" himself disagreeable in Court, which was novel, and—we should general constitution ; but the license of turning the Middlesex 
. have thought—unremunerative in the extreme. It consisted Sessions into a legal romping.ground is not a privilege which 
r in abusing the jurymen who were to decide upon his client’s any respectable barrister values a pin. The lawyers and the 
" case ; and if splendid daring is the path to distinction at the public are all on one side in wishing Mr. Payne more power to 
“ Old Bailey and at the Middlesex Sessions, Mr. Pater, though | his elbow, and more courage to use it. 
young, has indeed begun well. But Mr. Pater does not seem 
a to have been a striking character in Mr. Payne’s zoological . 
. “UT ry’ . . ‘ M : + m 
" preserve. There were others by far his superiors both in PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION.—No. T. 
It swagger and in notoriety, and it is a pity that Mr. Payne— : é rs : 
“¢ having made up his mind to be dignified—did not select a We are not prepared to indorse all the opinions of Mr, 
~ greater offender for a terror to evil-doers. The punishment Grant Duff. In fact, if 1t came to the test, we fear that there 
7 however deserved in Mr. Pater’s case—might, we think, have | 27 more points on which we should be found to differ from 
“" been inflicted on a grander and more imposing scale. It is, the honourable member than on which we should be found to 
2 however, proper to be thankful for little things; and in falling ; @gree with him, He is on his own admission an advanced 
upon Mr. Pater, and discomfiting him hip and thigh, Mr. Liberal-—“ a revolutionist,” according to the statement of Mr. 
: Payne has doubtless acted up to his rights. Gladstone ; an accusation which Mr. Grant Duff would appa- 
“ Yet we cannot compliment the Assistant-Judge upon his par p See lor all that, the patayrd is greatly in- 
id selection of an opportunity any more than upon his selection | debted to Mr. Grant Duff for his motion on the Public Schools 
LS of a victim. Mr. Pater is not, at any time, it would seem, so Commission, and for the fearless expression of his opinions on 
* magnificent an animal as some of those who are in the habit | @ Subject of the utmost importance to every parent in the 
55 of growling at and annoying Mr. Payne. But even Mr. Pater | three kingdoms. Mr. Grant Duff boldly avers that he is not 
1 has a just reason to complain that he was not taken at one of | Satisfied with the labours of that Commission ; he thinks that 
= his best days. He might have heen handed down to fame as | their recommendations will not remove those evils of which 
* having been caught in the act of worrying a juryman. Some | all complain, or restore the public schools of this country to 
" time previously it appears that he had told the foreman of a | the degree of efficiency required by the altered habits of the 
las jury that “he was a wicked old man.” If Mr. Payne had | population. He advocates the introduction of a much larger 
ge waited a little longer, Mr. Pater might perhaps have been | element of modern instruction—of science and the modern 
us photographed again in the same sublime attitude, defying languages, in particular—into the routine of education adopted 
or Heaven, and Mr. Payne, and the jury all round, and ensuring | 2? our public schools. He would make the learning of French 
_ the conviction of his unfortunate client amidst a tempest of “ absolutely obligatory on all boys,” abridge the time spent in 
by Old Bailey eloquence. Instead of waiting for this, Mr. Payne Greek and Latin composition, and substitute in its place a 
on meek nein eoles upon Mr. Pater when he was tamer and less | more extended acquaintance with English literature and modern 
aly powerful than ordinary. It was an occasion, certainly, when | history. ‘ 
his usual conflict was raging with the jury; only, contrary to | Considering the audience to whom Mr. Grant Duff addressed 
the custom, the juryman was having the best of + Me Payne | these observations ; considering, also, that perhaps there was 
cea accordingly seems to have taken fearful vengeance by coming | 2°t a third of the whole number who could hold a conversation 
nC. up like the Prussians at the end of Waterloo, and | im the French language for twenty minutes, not one-half who 
rant by finishing off Mr. Pater when the juryman had both | would not feel excessively ridiculous in asking the commonest 
ing demolished him and found his client guilty. The con- | questions in a Continental hotel; considering, too, that their 
as duct, moreover, of the juryman was quite as improper | knowledge of the literature of their country extends at most to 
ole as that of the counsel. He had interrupted Mr. Pater while half a dozen of Shakespeare’s plays or a chance review in the 
the that barrister was raising a legal and relevant objection to the | Edinburgh or the Quarterly, Mr. Grant Duff must be allowed 
pen course of the proceedings. Jurymen are totally unfitted to | the praise of uncommon boldness. The House of Commons 
on exercise this sort of control over either the court or the bar, | is still composed, for the most part, of members who have 
La Had Mr. Pater called the attention of the judge to the impro- either been educated at our great public schools, or, if not 
F it priety of the interference, it is not improbable that the judge educated there themselves, have thought it “ the right thing” 
would have stopped the case on account of the conduct of the to send their sons to Eton, Winchester, or Harrow. Ashamed 
at foreman, and tried the prisoner over again before a fresh jury. | 2 Many instances of the ignobleness of their own early 
1 : Instead of throwing himself on the court, Mr. Pater flung him- arene, biimmr ve! capped pees ¥ — reg <a 
: self on the juryman. “I thank God,” said Mr. Pater, “that | free development of then natural abi ities, they are apt to 
ing there are twelve jurymen ; for if it rested with one, and that think that there is some occult and inscrutable virtue in a 
oes one the foreman, there could be no doubt of the result. He | great public school, which will at once endow their sons with 
_— ought to be removed from the jury-box and another put in his those advantages, of which they themselves were debarred in early 
3 to head” Yor vit euibee of cobbled power Mr. Pater was, life. Consequently, they become the most resolute upholders of 
are no doubt, justly fined. With characteristic want of common the public school system of education, because they know least 
a Sense, Mr. Payne swore in his affidavit that he trembled lest about it. snore is, besides, sort ot proeny i. ie 5! 
at Mr. Pater’s words should lead to retaliation on the part of the classical learning m the House of Commons. No Rage insic 0 
sa juryman, and eventually to a breach of the peace. It is not the Chancellor of the Pees " — Bains wera 
necessary to exaggerate upon the subject in this way: it is applause than when 1b 1s fortified a quota ion 
sufficient to say that Mr. Pater behaved badly, and merited | from Horace or Virgil; or failing that, some hackneyed 
=e what he ultimately iia ath commonplace from the well-thumbed Latin grammar. | In nine 
oe , We have before now called attention to the species of bear- cases out of ten, “ we ee wri piae psi 4 
vem fioh{ which is so frequent in Mr. Payne’s court, and of which some empirical contol 1on O < “ - | wins ri te ee ¢ } * 
em- me afar Pater is a mitigated specimen. Mr. Payne is doubt- the trick : oy er ‘btfal, TI eat tkekohe “an ig tort 
ane less a kindly and a benevolent gentleman, but he is a weak | quotations more than \ te my . wi r | Enclish : = 
“im judge, and the misfortune is that he has to deal with some of | been expressed ten times bx em 4] ets bi ¥ ot th pei i lity 
1€1 the blackest sheep of the bar. They have so repeatedly in- numberless orators and poets. But t an it padbine oF al 
sulted him with impunity, that if the Lord Chancellor had dis- ol the Latin ; it does not call up the we grea na gccn tie = 
missed Mr. Payne from an office, which he seemed impotent to forms, foot-ball, and monitors ; it ‘weneee ne agar ry: —it 
uphold, we should not have been surprised. We know nothing flatters no cherished ceneperenert a J , : - 
against Mr. Pater, except that he appears to be a silly and | Were Serious disadvantages ¥ pats. Se eta ye “ye pag aa 
the discourteous young person; nor do we wish to identify him onslaught on the classical L. aces R ier ioe at i pe ic 
‘the With the bigger bears, in the middle of whom he doubtless schools—disadvantages that were not relieve either y an 
It oves—a minor constellation. We have no doubt that his agreeable voice or commanding person, or by a style of oratory 
4 of intentions are as unimpeachable as his performances are im- | likely to conciliate a prejudiced audience, or disarm hostility. | 
an’s perfect, and we trust that the lesson he has learnt will bear No wonder, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
the good fruit in his own case. The real question is, whether Mr. reply, his very first remark, though signally rude and imper- 


tinent, brought down cheers and laughter. In virtue of his 
connection with the University of Oxford, and three ponderous 
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volumes upon Homer, it falls to Mr. Gladstone's province to 
be the nursing father of classical literature in the House of 
Commons. Though an able, he is far from being a gracious, 
speaker ; probably there never was a man of such ability and 
unimpeachable integrity so cordially disliked as Mr. Gladstone. 
Our readers may have seen the picture of an Irish school- 
master, with his hands tucked behind his coat-tail, barely 
concealing a tremendous ferule from the eyes of his noisy 
and refractory urchins. That is Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s oratory. He schools the House like a pedagogue ; he 
overawes it by his dictatorial manner; he has a ready and a 
rushing eloquence which bears down an opponent by the weight 
of words; and woe to the unlucky wight who, in some 
incautious moment, provokes Mr. Gladstone’s wrath! Merci- 
less towards young and unpractised speakers, he is never so 
happy as when he is demolishing some raw and advanced 
Liberal ; still more any one who ventures near enough to molest 
his reign. He snuffed out Mr. Grant Duff by stigmatizing 
his speech as one “of comprehensive character and great 
length ’—qualities wonderfully expressive of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own oratory. 

His reply, however, contained nothing more than the old hack- 
neyed arguments which have been urged for the last century ;— 
in fact, from the days when they were quoted and answered by 
Locke. With the real merits of the question Mr. Gladstone 
did not once attempt to grapple. 
been more appropriate and to the point three centuries ago 


than it is now, when vast changes have taken place in the social | 


and commercial condition of the country, and its educational 
wants have become as numerous, varied, and pressing as those 
changes. All Mr. Gladstone cared for was to deal out rather 
largely and widely certain stock common-places suited to the 
general prejudices of the House, winning an easy applause from 
an audience which had given little attention to the subject, and 
was not inclined to give more. Who questions the safe plati- 
tudes behind which Mr. Gladstone entrenched himself, and 
fired away his gratuitous amount of powder? No one denies 
that the public schools and universities have done good. No 
one asserts that these bodies have failed to train English gen- 
tlemen of high station, or that the introduction of new sub- 
jects, and an enlargement of the sphere of education, are attended 
with difficulties. Were it not so, what was the use of this 
Commission? The real question at issue is, not whether these 
schools have done good, but whether they have done all the 
good they were capable of doing; whether they have advanced 
the education of this country in proportion to their means, 
their station, and their emoluments? 


classes, are carrying out the principles and intentions of 
their founders, either in the system of education pursued in 
them, or their virtual exclusion of the middle classes consequent 
upon their increased expenses and social indulgences. 
does Mr. Gladstone learn that the founders and benefactors of 
Kton, Winchester, Westminster, or Shrewsbury bestowed their 
bounty for the training of English gentlemen of high station ; 
the bene nati, bene vestiti, and male docti? In what clause or 
chapter of any founder’s will is it specified that Latin and 
Greek composition should constitute the primwm mobile of 
those schools? ‘The benefactors of our great schools and col- 
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' mastered after many years, and Heaven knows what that 


_ and equally happily for the world. 


} 


His reasoning would have | 


Still more pressing is the | 
question, whether these schools, founded and liberally endowed | 
for the promotion of education, professedly of the middle | 


Where | 


leges devoted their liberality to the promotion of education | 


generally, without regard to class distinctions ; if they had any 
leaning, it was towards the poorer, not the richer classes, and 


5? 


the admission of the latter is an excrescence, as it has been in 


a great degree a parasitic plant on the ancient privileges of the | 


less fortunate. 
widest sense then understood. 


By education they meant education in the 
Latin and Greek certainly ; for 


what other literature was there at the date of these foundations 


except Latin and Greek? If Lady Jane Grey read Plato, 
and Queen Elizabeth Cicero with Roger Ascham, that was 
because no Bacon had yet risen to point out the way of experi- 
mental philosophy ; no Shakespeare, no Milton, no Dryden, no 
Pope had started up to ennoble and glorify their native English. 
There was no Clarendon to contest the palm with Tacitus; no 
Burke to develop the principles of Christian statesmanship; no 
Butler to press a new logic into the service of moral philosophy. 
If the ordinary rules of interpretation are to be applied to the 


intentions of the founders of the great public schools, Mr. Grant | 4:5, of the Peers’ Corridor, £600; to Mr. Ward, for the Commons’ 


Duff's arguments were far more candid, just, and philo- 
sophical than Mr. Gladstone’s. The former demands that 
these ancient foundations shall be brought more into conformity 
with the spirit and wants of the age. He contends—and 
it seems to us justly—that other studies and other tasks than 
Greek and Latin shall be admitted into the curriculum of 
modern education. Greek and Latin composition is only to be 


Greek and Latin composition is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred—how smooth and vapid the verse, how distorted and 
inaccurate the prose! Heaven also knows how many hundreds, 
less favoured, spend days and months at the Universities in 
writing such Latin as Cicero never wrote, or turning out such 
hexameters as even Bavius would have laughed at. Therefore 
Mr. Grant Duff, sensibly enough, though not without some 
natural warmth, would put a ban on such unprofitable labour, 
and introduce more useful and manageable subjects of 
instruction. 

We believe that his suggestion is not only the dictate of good 
sense, but that, if the examiners for the Passmen in both Univer- 
sities could be consulted, and had the courage to brave public 
prejudice, they would coincide in Mr. Grant Duff’s denunciation. 
We are certain that neither of the learned bodies would 
venture to publish to the world what they allow to pass muster 
for an ordinary degree, under the sounding name of “ Greek 
and Latin Composition.” What Mr. Gladstone’s proficiency 
may be in this line we cannot undertake to say, for he has 
never favoured the world with a specimen, happily for himself 
But when we hear him in 
his grandiloquent periods insisting on the immutable necessity 
of retaining Greek and Latin composition, lauding the practice 
of it to the skies as an indispensable element in the education 
of a high-bred English gentleman, doomed to be at some 
fortunate moment of his life the saviour of his country 
and leader of the House of Commons, like Mr. Gladstone’s self, 
we are irresistibly inclined to langh, as many others will, who 
know anything of the real facts of the case. Of the exercises 
sent up by members of either University for a common degree, 
there is not one in twelve that displays anything more than 
the most hopeless ignorance of the genius and structure of the 
Latin tongue. In fact, examiners do not expect more. If such 
exercises are free from the grossest violations of the ordinary 
rules of syntax, if they are a degree removed from a chaos of 
false concords, wrong moods, and wrong tenses, the examiners 
are only too happy to let them pass, perfectly aware that if 
they insisted upon higher qualifications, they would insist in vain. 
In fact, after eighteen or nineteen years spent in the acquisi- 
tion of Greek and Latin alone, it has been found that three 
parts of the students at both Universities have so little com- 
mand of either language, that ten lines of ordinary translation 
into Latin prose is almost a hopeless acquisition; and as for 
Greek, it is entirely out of the question. The less said in 
defence of such a farce as this is the better. 








GarrBatpi and party have arrived at Caprera in the Duke of 
Sntherland’s yacht, all well. The subscription to provide him with an 
income, and to endow his family, has been given up, it appearing that 
there would be no chance of the General compromising his indepen- 
dence by accepting it. 

Masor Brasazon expired on Tuesday week at Brabazon Park, in 
the county of Mayo, aged sixty-three. The deceased, who had served 
in the army for many years, and was well and honourably known on 
the turf, never got over the shock caused by his son’s capture and 
murder in China, and an accident which occurred to him while on 
his way home from China, whither he had gone in the vain hope of 
hearing some tidings of him, gave rise to a long illness, which has 
now resulted in his death. His only remaining son, a lieutenant 1m 
the Grenadier Guards, is serving with his battalion in Canada. 


A Locomorive engine burst at the Bishop’s-road station of the 
Metropolitan line on Monday, throwing the dome of the boiler, weigh- 
ing six hundredweight, almost perpendicularly to an immense height, 
and it fell near to the Dudley Arms, a distance of about 200 yards, 
close to an omnibus. The engineer and driver, strange to Say, 
escaped unhurt, and the fireman with a severe cut in the head. Some 
four or five passengers in an adjoining carriage were much cut by the 
glass that was blown out, one boy dangerously. 


Tue “ Dublin Spurgeon,” Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, attempted to 
preach a sermon in the streets of Limerick on Tuesday week, 10 that 
portion of the city principally inhabited by Roman Catholics, but was 
hooted, pelted with stones, knocked down, and would have been further 
ill-treated but for the interposition of the police. 


THE Daily News says that at the Jesuit College at Stonehurst there 
are more Protestant than Roman Catholic students. 


Ir has been determined to put a bell buoy on the Daunt rock, om 
which the City of New York was recently wrecked. 


THE Civil List is called upon this year for £5,950 for works of art 


in the Palace of Westminster—namely, to Mr. Cope, for the decora- 


Corridor, £300 ; towards the series of statues in the Royal Gallery, 
£1,200; to Mr. Herbert for the Queen’s Robing-room, £1,500 ; for 
works in St. Stephen’s Crypt, £250; for decorating and — 
the Queen’s Robing-room, £2,100. Our readers will not be surpr 
to learn that Mr. Gregory proposes to move some additions to these 
sums.—Guardian. ‘ 
Tue late Mr. T. P. Cooke has bequeathed £3,000 to the Dramatic 
College. 
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OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
Oxrorp, May 13, 1864. 


[ MENTIONED in a former letter that the question of the im- 
provement and laying out of the “ parks” would come be*>re the 
University in some shape this term; and it accordingly came 
before Congregation on the 10th inst. But it came in a ‘meagre 
and perfunctory shape,—eight acres to be planted somehow ; 
fifty acres not to be planted ; some hedges to be grubbed; a 
walk to be made round the grounds; a wire fence, costing 
£150—these are all the items to be found in the latest re- 
commendation of the Hebdomadal Council. Such as it is, the 
plan has been accepted. Certainly it has the merit of not 
doing any harm, and not committing the University to any- 
thing particular, and probably that is in its favour. Still it is a 
great “come down” from the first repert of the Park Delegates, 
which was accompanied with a coloured lithographic plan 
of the proposed alterations ; perhaps it is safer to use this neutral 
word, inasmuch as the report included an avenue of Welling- 
tonias and a lake to be formed out of the river Cherwell, which 
flows at the bottom of the parks. The Wellingtonias were to run 
north and south in front ef the Museum; and as this tree is 
believed, on hearsay, and from the specimen in the Crystal Palace, 
to grow to a height of 50 feet, or more, it was slyly suggested that 
the design was to conceal as much as possible the front of the 
Museum. For it is a sad fact, that after the University has squan- 
dered so much money on this Gothic building, it is, I fear, still one 
which “ there are few to praise, and very few to love.” We know 
that Mr. Ruskin has pronounced it “ very good,” but then Mr. 
Ruskin has a way of being peculiar in his tastes, and 
while he and a few followers think our new Museum a 
triumph, the large majority, who are obliged to make common 
sense a substitute for genius, feel that while there are many 
beauties about the building, yet they are misapplied or thrown 
away, as they fail to make the whole beautiful. I see from the 
letter of your Cambridge correspondent that the sister University 
is as busy as we are with building and rebuilding. Its success in 
Cambridge seems fairly balanced by failure ; its success in Oxford 
is certainly overbalanced. Exeter Chapel, from Mr. Scott’s designs, 
is the delight of visitors to Oxford, and well it may’ be—it is quite 
a gem; but it has no business to be where it is. Dropped down 
at the corner of a quadrangle for which it is too large, it seems as 
if it had got in by some accident and could not get out again. 
This really mars the effect of it greatly. Christ Church is erecting 
a large front of new buildings facing the Meadow : they will be 
handsome, but it is doubtful whether they will not be too hand- 
some ; there is an amount of carving that is likely to look 
too florid when all is completed, and the pointed arches of 
the windows and coloured bands of stone will not harmonize 
well with the general architecture of the College. Still there 
is a richness about the whole which is attractive; and as 
the work has been accompanied with very extensive improve- 
ment of the Christ Church meadow and walks, it is, I think, 
one of our nearest approaches to success. The most com- 
plete failure has been achieved by Mr. Butterfield in the new 
buildings which have just been erected in Merton College. The 
choicest architectural work would have met with very stern criticism 
there, as some of the finest old elms in Oxford had to fall before 
the foundations were laid. But the Merton Barracks (as they are 
playfully called) seem to defy criticism, for criticism implies a 
separation of what is bad from what is good, and this design of 
Mr. Butterfield does not seem to have any connection with the 
latter of these adjectives. Flatness, blankness, and baldness are its 
prominent characteristics ; the most daring flight of decorative art 
in it being backbones of red bricks up the white stone chimneys. 
These are some of the things to be seen in Oxford ; they might be 
better, and they might be worse. 

It would be a good thing if the University had some power of 
veto on the companies, builders, and speculators who are running 
up houses in every suburb to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
population of Oxford. Northwards, on a plot of freehold about a 
mile from Carfax, a new déme, as Mr. Grote would call it, has 
sprung up, and has been christened “ Park-town” by its builders, 
and “The Parenthesis” by graphic travellers, for it consists of 
two curved lines of narrow houses facing north and south, with 
half another parenthesis at the east end, and a handful of villas 
at the west. I do not know how far sound ought to travel in well- 
built houses, but a history is preserved in Park-town of a gentleman 
With a deaf housemaid :—she used to receive his orders in the 
dining-room, and then to have them repeated to her by the cook, 
who had heard them in the kitchen. The eastern suburb is even 
more hopeless ; the houses are of every conceivable shape, and 
the bricks of every conceivable colour. From a little distance on 
“sunny day the effect is simply prismatic. Can nothing be done 
‘o save us from coloured bricks? They will creep into our Col- 
“ges next, and will eclipse the streaks of red stone which make 
the sides of Balliol Chapel look so very much like breakfast- 
Jacon. 

_But there are other things besides bricks which build up the 
“Diversity, and those are endowments. Of all endowments, the 
°ne to which our thoughts are most turned at present is once more 
that of the Greek Professor Even those who have insuperable 
Objections to the proposition cannot help feeling that the offer of a 
cme? for the support of that professorship is an act of great 
s-eTosity on the part of the Government. It does not seem pre- 
mature to speak of the offer as fait accompli, as there can be no 
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doubt that the bill will pass. But it isa question of real importance 
to Oxford whether the canonry be secularized or not ; or whether 
some other scheme can be devised, which shall remove the limita- 
tion of the Greek Professorship to a clergyman. Without such an 
alteration, it is hard to sce how the Liberal party could welcome 
the endowment without grave inconsistency. It is their desire in 
every instance to get the best man put into the right place. 
As they hailed the change that made College fellowships prizes for 
real ability, instead of heirlooms in families, or rewards for having 
been born in particular places ; as they have congratulated Colleges 
on having it now in their power to secure the best man that they 
can find, so they consider that the University and Regius Profes- 
sorships should be as open as the most open fellowship. Sometimes 
these prizes fall to the best man, sometimes they come to the best 
canvasser, and that no doubt must happen to the end of time ; but 
meanwhile any fresh restriction or limitation to these offices, what- 
ever present advantage it may bring, must at best be viewed with 
suspicion. To attach a canonry to the Greek Professorship is to 
add some such restriction, for it limits the chair to clergymen 
only. It might so happen that the “best man” and the “ clergy- 
man” might coincide ; but it may equally well happen that they 
would not, and then would come in the disadvantages of a close 
fellowship. The Lord Chancellor’s proposal seems, if not the 
only, at least the most unobjectionable way of meeting 
this difficulty. It is to offer the canonry to the Univer- 
sity, or to some College in lieu of an endowment of 
equivalent value, without the drawback of clerical restrictions. 
I see that several papers, the Guardian for instance, speak of such 
an arrangement as unsatisfactory, and, indeed, impracticable, but 
it is quite possible that some College might be found, able and 
willing to attach the canonry to the headship of their society 
when next it might fall vacant, and to endow the professorship 
out of the revenues of the headship, or in some similar way. In 
discussing this question or any other concerning the Regius 
Professorship of Greek here in Oxford, the only hope of taking the 
subject on its own merits is to distinguish between the chair and 
the “‘ professor qui nunc est.” This most people seem unable to 
do, and the unfortunate clause in the statute voted upon on 
March 8th, only served to increase the confusion between them. 
I mention this because such unworthy allusions have been made 
from time to time to the fees from pupils, which it is supposed the 
professor exacts, and which are brought forward as an argument 
against the necessity of any endowment at all. Perhaps it is not 
superfluous to state once more that such fees have no existence 
whatever in fact, for it took a great deal of evidence to convince a 
writer in the Record of this, if, indeed, he is convinced even now. 

I told you, in a former letter, that the “ Third Book in Modera- 
tions” would come into effect in the examination which is just 
commenced, and that we might augur the probable fate of the 
clause in the new statute which requires it, from the results of this 
and the few next succeeding examinations. It will not be fair to 
take the present one as a final test, inasmuch as the statute has not 
had time to do itself justice; still it may serve to give a hint. 
The “ Third Book” clause was added to act as a stimulant to the 
study of some philosophers or historians at an earlier period in the 
undergraduate’s career. It has hardly done much in that direction 
yet. Iam informed that out of 170 Passmen only 38 have availed 
themselves of the permission ; of those a few offer three books of 
Livy, a solitary man brings in a portion of Aristotle's Ethics, and 
the rest confine themselves to what is strictly moderation work, 
the poets and orators. 

Great indignation was very naturally caused on Tuesday morning 
by the appearance of a wholly fictitious class-list of the Great-go 
schools in the Times, Standard, and Telegraph. There is no humour 
in the joke, if it be one, and nothing to recommend it but the 
audacity and coarseness of the falsehood. It looks, indeed, like the 
vulgar vindictiveness of some person who may have cause to feel 
spiteful at the examination. The point of the whole consisted, I 
suppose, in placing in the 4th class the very two men who were 
looked upon by their friends as morally certain of a first class, and 
who, in the real list subsequently published, have been distin- 
guished with that honour. Still, the very fact of this falsehood 
appearing in print may have made many a sore heart in the 
country ; in the University it was of course detected in an instant. 
It may, however, be not without its salutary effect, if it serves to 
impress upon the University the utterly loose and unofficial way in 
which Oxford “Intelligence” creeps into the papers. I felt it right 
some weeks ago to call the attention of your readers to this, and I 
showed how untrustworthy the notices in the Times were. 

Since then, there has been another very remarkable proof 
of this. In a Congregation, when the votes were taken upon the 
statute that proposed to make religious knowledge a “ plucking 
subject ” in the Middle Class Examinations, part of the statute was 
thrown out by 75 to 67. But in the Times the majority was made 
to carry the statute, and in that form it was copied into other 
papers. I know that remonstrances were made by letter, but no 
notice was taken of the correction, and no erratum appeared. It 
is to be supposed that the Times has a regular Oxford correspondent 
in its employ ; but if so, his services must be held cheap if the 
silly hoax of some undergraduate can find its way into the columns 
of the leading journal as readily as the authentic report of a 
responsible man, attested by his signature. 

The past week has been gay with the annual boat races, and they 
have been rendered more than usually exciting this year by the 
recent decision of the 0. U. B. Club, that the space between the 
racing boats should be diminished by 30 feet. This has, of course, 
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inereased the chances of making a “ bump.” Trinity, so far, 1s 
er position at the head of the river, and is likely to do 
<o, Brasenose and University have been struggling, the one to 
retain, the other to gain, the second place. Balliol and Merton 
have not been successful this year. Christ Church, Exeter, and 
Macdalen stand high, and there is still plenty of excitement, and 
plenty of chances “on the cards.” New College reappears on the 
river in a most plucky way ; the sub-warden of the college offi- 
ciatine as stroke, and one of the tutors pulling No. 7 oar. They 
have already made, as they deserve, a “bump.” But you must 
vait for another letter, I fear, before I can give you the whole 


results. 


keeping | 





THE CHURCH. 


LAY CO-OPERATION. 


How the parochial work of the Church is to be thoroughly 
done without lay co-operation it is difficult to see. It is equally 
difficult to decide how that co-operation is to be sytematized and 
turned to the best account. The large parishes in this vast 
metropolis stretch far beyond the grasp of the most zealous 
incumbent. Had he uninterrupted health, unlimited time and 
means, double or treble the number of curates beyond the 
ordinary measure, the work would still bid detiance to his most 
strenuous efforts. He would still have to climb illimitable 
stairs, to thread miles upon miles of blind courts and alleys, to 
knock at numberless doors; and days and months would slip 
away before his round was completed, betore he had made him- 
self acquainted with the faces of his parishioners, much less 
with their spiritual needs. What hope could he reasonably 
entertain of fulfilling the apostolical injanction—to strengthen 
the weak, to confirm the wavering, to recall the wandering P 
Of the souls committed to his spiritual keeping, what accounts 
could he render ; 
even one-third ? 
in this respect it is not unlike other 

the Church is a Church in the wilderness : 
of sand. Hundreds, nay thousands, never hear the voice, never 
Hundreds go out of the 


we say not of the whole, but of one-half, or 
So far as this metropolis is concerned—and 
populous cities of this land 
a speck in a desert 


see the face of their appointed teacher. 
world whom his warning or exhortation never reaches. Hundreds 
come into the world who might as well have been born in the 
days of heathenism, or have drawn their breath on the sands of 
Africa, for any benefit they directly receive from the Gospel. 


“The sound of it may have gone out to all lands,” but it has 


not gone ou to them; Its voice may have been heard in the 
} > 4] ) } or ‘ 

ends of the earth, but of that voice they have never heard. 

"ee ee er : se ale eile 4 ; pa gE SH 

m#xXtreme aS thls language may seem to some of our readers, we 


only wish its truth could be denied. If a woman or a child 
perish by famine in the streets; if the workhouse author- 
ities, in their stern and forbidding economy, turn the poor 
vagrant from their doors, to breast unheeded the pitiless storm 
or perish in the winter’s frost, the columns of our newspapers 
public bene- 
public ingenuity is set at work to find 
an adequate provision against 


blazon the case in their most impressive accents,- 
volence is stirred, 
similar instances of distress. 
But deprived of that bread of “ life,” without which we, as a 
Christian people, confess evi ry earthly blessing is valueless, 
hundreds and thousands perish, week by week, unlamented and 
unregarded. Their destitution awakens no sympathy, finds no 
place in the columns of our newspapers; nay, if urged by the 
zealous and conscientious, falls upon dull ears, is listened to 
with impatience, and speedily forgotten. 

This state of things has grown up about us with a frightful 
rapidity, and far beyond the working powers of our usual 
Church machinery. 
ment that machinery by other means, especial 


Hence efforts have been made to supple- 
ly by lay readers, 
teachers, and visitors. It will at the same time be admitted 
that these efforts have failed to realize their true fruits for want 
of systematic and regular training. In a country like this, 


remarkable for its due appreciation of religious advantages, 


‘ . ‘a J ; 
serious and sober in its habits, more interested than any other 


in everything connected with religion, it might be expected that 
aid from the laity would never be wanting. We are, it is true, 
a very busy people, but we are also very wealthy; and, 
consequently, at times, and in different ranks of society, there are 
many heavy hours unemployed which might be diverted into 
this most profitable of all directions. But our clergy appa- 


Weare nota 
we do not understand co-operation. The 
marshalling, handling, and combining of different forces into 
one harmonious plan of operation is a difficulty we do not 
easily overcome. Our clergy partake of this general failing. 
And, so far as lay assistance is concerned, this difficulty is 
the greater, because such assistance, though spontaneous and 


they do, they fail to turn it to the best account. 
systematic people 





y know not how to make use of this advantage; or, if 
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valuable, is wild and untamed. It is a raw material of excel. 
lent texture, but must be worked up and moulded by some 
superior influence before it can be made thoroughly useful; 
otherwise it creates confusion, not infrequently collision. And 
this is the reason why many incumbents, favourable in the first 
instance to lay co-operation, have, after a short trial, abandoned 
or rejected it. 

To avoid these difficulties, attempts have been made at 
various times, and, more recently, within the last few weeks by 
the Bishop of London, to create an order of lay teachers, 
properly licensed, and placed under certain restrictions. The 
Bishop’s proposition has been coldly received, partly because of 
its vagueness, partly because legislation by Convocation on this 
subject would leave the perplexity much as it found it. What 
the Bishop proposes can be done already, and spontaneously, 
without legislation. He may grant licences now, if lay readers 
orincumbents require it of him. If they do not, no clergyman 
would allow his choice of means to be restricted; he would not 
forego assistance from an unlicensed layman if that assistance 
were valuable, or have it-thrust upon him because of the licence 
of the Bishop, if he considered it objectionable. Whatever form 
this lay co-operation assumes, it must be heartily and entirely 
subordinate to the minister of the parish or district in which it 
is employed. It must work harmoniously with the clergy, 
second their efforts, obey their instructions, decline all inter- 
ference with their functions. If not, we should soon witness 
the evils and confusion of an Lit) riune cir Lip rio. We should 
see the same heart-burnings, scandals, and dissensions as pre- 
vailed in the Church before the Reformation, when preaching 
friars set at defiance the rights and authority of the parochial 
clergy, held their persons and teaching up to ridicule, under- 
mined their influence, drew away the affections of their flock, 
and, in the course of a few hours, sowed the seeds of evil and 
ill-will which years could not eradicate. It is indispensable 
for this end that the lay co-operators should be in constant 
communication with the clergy ; it woulc be desirable that they 
should be permanent; and this might be so if clerical halls existed 
more numerously, as we suggested in our last. Such halls would 
be of the greatest advantage in every point of view. There are 
laymen who would be glad to mix and lodge with the clergy in 
such common halls. Some with small means, able to pay for 
the accommodation so provide d for them, and willing to assist 
parochial work; some with no means of their own, but also willing, 
if maintained by the liberality of others, as they might be, far 
more economically and respectably than they now are: improved 
by their constant intercourse with the clergy, tried and tested 
by the best kind of supervision ; and, if a lower order of the 
ministry is to be introduced into the Church, forming the very 
best nucleus for such an order. The present want of training 
and education in such men is their greatest drawback. They 
possess powers and qualifications of the utmost value for the 
Church as at present constituted. Not so far removed by birth, 
education, and association as the clergy, from the masses, they 
know better how to interest and attract them, are less con- 
strained in addressing them, less hampered by conventionalities, 
less perplexed by those doubts and difficulties which beset men 
of larger and more liberal education. But then, excellent as lay 
helpers, anomalous as it may seem, their efficiency is impaired 
the moment they are ordained. Speaking then with authority, 
brought into close contact and unfavourable comparison with 
the better educated of the clergy, apt to fall into mistakes trom 
want of knowledge and experience, deficient in those qualities 
for governing which men of birth and education insensibly 
acquire, from being the best lay-preachers and missionaries, they 
would become the least able and popular as clergymen. It 1s 
true that the lower orders of this country are not always con- 
ciliatory in their conduct towards the clergy. They delight - 
showing their independence; they sometimes feel a relief m 
retaliating the neglect they have experienced, or fancy they 
have experienced, from their appointed ministers. But one 
failing they have in common with all classes; — they will not 
be ruled by any but by gentlemen. If they do not understand 
learning, they are quick-sighted in discovering where it exists, 
and equally quick-sighted and scornful to those who nave 
risen to a position above their native level without breeding 
and education. As a permanent order in the Church, we 
doubt much whether lay-readers would produce the beneficial 
effects expected from them; whether this sort of identifica- 
tion with the clergy, whilst it altered their position, would 
not deprive them of the natural advantages they DOW 
possess as unaccredited laymen speaking to laymen on “a 
equal footing. Of this, however, we feel certain, that if they 
are to be raised into an order in the Church, if they are ~ 
speak with anthority, to be armed with an episcopal licence 1 
is of paramount necessity that they should be trained to their 
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work ; and we see no means of doing this, unless by some such 
teaching as that to which we have already referred. 

There is another species of lay co-operation, of which we 
have scarcely left ourselves room to speak. We refer to 
district visitors—a flying and irregular militia, demanding 
some talent to keep it in order, and rarely, if ever, up to the 
mark in numbers or efficiency. Zealous and willing helpers fall 
off, discouraged by the task they have undertaken, which either 
masters their energies, or leaves them dissatisfied with their own 
inability. Others continue without much thought, one way or 
the other; but hoping for the best, they take large districts ; 
they visit from house to house; they give or withhold relief, 
often without due discrimination; they are imposed upon by 
the designing, they offend the deserving in consequence. In 
fact, we know of nothing which more tends to alienate and 
exasperate the honest and deserving poor, than to see the 
bounty of their superiors thrown away upon the undeserving, 
simply because they have recourse to tricks and fawning, 
which the really honest, have too much sincerity to use. 
District visitors, and charitable but hasty relievers, have no 
conception of the immense amount of mischief they are 
unconsciously guilty of from this want of caution. We are 
convinced that much of this evil might be avoided if the 
area assigned to district visitors was greatly reduced; nay, 
if for the most part it was confined to one or two families at 
most. It will be said that such a limitation would narrow the 
field of their labours to nothing, and leave the clergyman more 
in ignorance than ever of the real condition of his parish. Our 
answer to that is: a little done well is much better than a 
great deal done ill, especially in these matters. In the next 
place, two or three families well looked after will do more in 
attracting their poorer neighbours around them than twenty 
or thirty houses, much more a whole street or neighbourhood, 
subjected to the flying and irregular visits of one whose time 
and energies are overtaxed by the greatness of the work and 
And besides, 
we believe that clergymen would find a much more numerous 
body of helpers than they do now if it were known that the 
field of their charitable labours would be confined within 
such limits as their small leisure and energies could master. 
Hundreds of men and women could look after one or two 
families in a parish who would refuse the work if more were 
demanded of them, and think they had reason in so doing. 
Very would prevent them from when a 
moderate a demand was made upon their time and attention. 
We speak not without some experience in this matter. The 
trial, at all events, involves no risk. 


whose attention is dissipated over a large area. 


7 . . 
Shame retusing 


TRAIN UP A CLERGYMAN IN THE WAY THAT HE 
SHOULD GO. 

A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to the necessity of 
educating clergymen for the work they have to do. He forwards 
us an extract from a speech upon this topic, delivered by the Rev. 
A. J. D. D’Orsey at the Manchester Church Congress, in which 
there is certainly some truth. Mr. D’( ’rsey observed that English- 
men are always willing to pay a good price for a good article, 
but not for a bad article, or for one they did not want. He 
continued 


“ It was of no use telling the laity, ‘ Your clergyman was the senior 
Wrangler or the first classic of his year.’ The educated layman would 
say, “I grant that is a high honour; but my senior wrangler cannot 
read the service fit to be heard—(cheers and laughter)—and my 
Senior classic’—he begged the indulgence of his clerical brethren, but 
iO one would hiss excepting those whom the shoe pinched—(laughter) 
—‘my Senior classic may possibly contract with S. P. O. of Bloome- 
bury, for a weekly supply of beautifully lithographed sermons, and 
(Laughter.) And why did he do this? 
at the university he was never directly taught to write a 
word of English. (Cheers.) Again, the delivery of a sermon, suppos- 
ing 1t to have been written by the clergyman himself, was often so 
sleepy, monotonous, dull, and inaudible, that it was quite enough to 
empty the church. (Cheers and interruption.) He thought he heard 
a few hisses, but it was well known whence they came. (‘ Oh, oh,’ 
and laughter.) Why was it with the agricultural classes that Dissent 
—_ So popular? It was not that those classes were lovers of Dissent, 
as Dissent. (Cheers.) But it was because they could not hear the 
ie » and could not follow the young curate. (Applause.) It 
as not because they disliked to go to church, but because they could 
he understand its services. They, therefore, emptied the parish 
; pi _ filled the Salem or the Bethel next door to it. (Laughter.) 
of ‘aoe for a supplementary year or two for the thorough training 
and in he reading the service, composition, and delivery of sermons, 
hear. ) “ag thing in which they were not at present trained. (Hear, 
Pr Dicee “it ould point to a building within three miles of them, where 

_‘Ssenter had £700 a year, and other advantages, while all round 


read them as his own.’ 
Because 


old rector 


im were ec : : : 
ne were clergymen starving on a miserable pittance of £100 and 
, Or, at most, £200 a year. Why was this? Because they had 


ne : : ° 
ot, as a rule And why not the right men?» Because 


(Cheers.) 


her , the right men. 
: 1ad not the right education to bring out the men. 
the reform begin here,” 








The hint is worth considering. 
Rochester dwelt much on elocution as an essentix 
clergyman’s training. 


presents no insurmountable difficulties. 


FINE ARTS. 


——__——_ 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Academicians should be grateful indeed to Mr. Phillip and 
Mr. Elmore, for, after Landseer, they have literally nothing to 
appeal to as a standard of excellence, unless it be the work of their 
youngest member, Mr. Goodall, who is a master of the picturesque 
style of figure painting. Mr. Phillip goes far beyond mere picturing 
of pretty, characteristic groups in his large work of “ La Gloria ” 
(51). The Spaniards have, in common with the Irish Celts, the 
belief that, when an infant dies, the soul escapes at once to heaven 
without passing through purgatory. They celebrate the death of 
these little cherubs by a gala of music and dancing and wine 
drinking—a “ wake,” in fact. The artist shows us such a scene 
taking place in the street or court near the house where the death 
has occurred. A gay couple dance with all the grace and abandon 
combined peculiar to the Spanish race, half Eastern in the senti- 
ment of their dance ; a party of guitar players sit on the ground, 
handy to the wine, and one of the gipsy-looking girls turns towards 
the poor mother with a strange look in her eyes, glistening with 
tears as she screams out some wild song, like one of the Mzenades. 
The expression thrown into this head is remarkable, but the 
same artist power is seen in the face and attitude of the 
mother, who sits moaning and looking aside from the kind 
sister and husband trying to solace her, to the pale image of 
all she loved in life, now decked with flowers, and shining like 
a poor ghost under the light of the candles within the darkened 
chamber. No doubt the painter has drawn his subject from a 
scene he witnessed, and he has painted it with extraordinary sense 
of the terrible twinship of joy and sorrow in human life. His 
picture is beautiful and sad, brilliant yet sombre ; it may be a trifle 
too much inclined to the sensational, but the passage from despair 
to wild delight is so slight, and the scene is so truly painted, that 
we yield to the magic of his art and admire. 

Mr. Elmore’s “ Excelsior” (424), in spite of its being an unmis- 
takeable Italian model, is a fine figure ; had the picture been called 
simply the standard-bearer, there would have been no incongruity 
felt between the painter’s and the poet’s ideal. In point of painting, 
as to colour and drawing, it is extremely fine, and there is some- 
thing in the expression of the countenance which rises far above 
any thought of meanness. The smaller work (100), “ Within the 
Convent Walls,” is conceived in a very opposite sentiment. A 
sister, habited in mournful black, has come in her walk along the 
smooth gravel path—monotonous and even as her path of life 
now—to the grave of a friend, grown over with flowers, and bearing 
the wreaths of immortelles ; she may be half envious of the perfect 
peace thus promised her, or the sweet expression of her face may 
simply betoken perfect content with the garden and the quiet walk 
under the melancholy boughs of the dark yew-trees. This is well 
suggested by the general quiet harmony of tone of the picture, and 
by the groups of nuns who at least are not insensible to the 
pleasures of converse and good company. 

Mr. J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., is one of the few painters whose work 
was appealed to by Mr. Ruskin to prove that the infinite truth of 
nature could be put into a picture. He aims to come as near to 
this as possible to mortal brushes, paints every downy feather and 
pearly tint upon a flock of pigeons, as in his “Courtyard of the 
Greek Patriarch, Cairo” (110), and steals the sunbeams as they 
struggle through the close lattice of the harem in his “ Caged 
Doves” (577). After all this infinite labour what do we come at 
but wonder at so much industry and skill? Beautiful it is unques- 
tionably ; but have we not to regret the bestowment of toil that 
brings so little enjoyment. It is not mere toil that enhances the 
value of a work of art, nor simply the beauty of rich coloured stuffs 
glaring in sunlight. These are due to the craft which is learnt ; 
they are good and enjoyable in a certain materialistic way, but not 
for a moment to be placed in the same category with the art which 
enables the painter to express his thoughts as well as the delight of 
his eye. There is always this to be said, also, of pictures of this 
kind—that they distract the eye by the multiplicity of objects. 

We might fairly compare, for their minute attention to detail 
and high finish, some pictures of the East, by Mr. W.S. W ebb, 
—216, “Treading out the Corn, Jerusalem,” and 383, " A Shop in 
Jerusalem.” The last is surprisingly real, and if we dislike the 
kind of treatment it is impossible not to feel that a picture of this 
exact resemblance conveys an accurate impression, though it may 
fail to suggest the poetry of the East. We see, indeed, how the 
same artist becomes insignificant with infinite labour in his “ Lost 
Sheep” (312)—a shepherd of Jerusalem carrying a sheep on his 
shoulders,—in which picture it is plain the artist has tried to 
follow the example of Mr. Holman Hunt in his “ Light of the 
World,” by making a real figure symbolic. Mr. Webb is entitled 
to great praise, however, for his extremely careful study. Young 
Mr. Herbert paints the East without having seen it, and such is 
the power of imagination that he no doubt succeeds in persuading 
himself that his pictures are very like ; but this is a mode of study 


| which can never lead to good things, and it is to be regretted when 
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the artist possesses so much natural faculty and feeling for his art 
as Mr. Herbert evidently does. Mr. J. B. Bedford’s “ Hagar and 
Ishmael” (527), is open to the same criticism. His * Belle 
Yseult,” however, is a very pleasing study from the life of a young 
lady, with her fair hair wreathed with jasmine. 1) te 

Mr. Calderon painted a striking picture last year, a principal 
subject of which was the crowd of angry Protestants who looked 
on at the massacre of the Huguenots, but this was all we saw of the 
dreadful scene; it is singular that in his picture called “John 
Hampden, June 27, 1643” (204), the coffin of the hero only is the 
principal object. The error, as it seems to us, 1s in suggesting to the 
spectator a wish to see something of the greatest interest to the sub- 
ject which is not to be found in the picture. Neither this funeral 
party of Hampden’s fellow-soldiers, nor even any one personage In 
the group of followers is intended to represent any individual friend 
of Hampden’s, and though they are shown singing, as the catalogue 
reminds us, the 90th Psalm, painting cannot make us hear ; thus, 
with all its beauty in the fine evening tone of the landscape, the 
picture fails to fulfil the demands of art worthily, because it must 
be eclipsed, as it were, by a finer scene in the hero’s death which 
the imagination paints. As a descriptive or illustrative work there 
is no fault to be found with it, but otherwise it weighs but lightly 
in the balance of historical painting. 

Mr. Marks stands alone, now that Egg is gone, as a painter of 
the refined humorous order. His “ Doctors differ” (326)—two 
physicians of the French school of Moliére in the ante-room of a 
patient : one stout, pompous, muscular, and obstinate, is looking 
with supreme contempt down upon an oldish man of feebler mould 
and timid manner, and evidently saying, “‘ No, sir, no ; I say more 
beef, more Burgundy ;” while the old Sangrado protests in favour 
of depletion. Another capital work, though less refined in its 
touch of humour, and slightly too much in the moralizing vein, is 
164—a well-to-do Flemish baker lolling at his shop-door, and 
refusing a penny for the poor blind fiddler. Mr. Eyre Crowe, of 
the rising men, however, takes a higher position in his large and 
exceedingly well painted picture, ‘Luther posting his Theses 
against Indulgences on the Church-door of Wittenberg (360). The 
figure of Luther is, unfortunately, the only weak point in the 
picture, which is provoking, when we see such abundant power in 
the crowd of excited citizens rushing round him and tearing up 
their indulgences. Mr. Yeames, again, although his picture is 
hung in a low corner, has gone beyond his clever work of last year, 
“'The Meeting of Sir Thomas More and his Daughter after his 
Sentence,” in this (477) of “Queen Henrietta Maria, la Reing 
Malheureuse,” crouching in the snow with her attendants, after 
landing in Burlington Bay, to escape the cannon balls of Admiral 
Batten. The composition, though odd, is exceedingly well managed, 
and the variety in the heads, the careful study of costume, show 
the best of qualities in a young painter. Of Mr. Marcus Stone’s 
“Working and Shirking” (418)—a deserter caught and marched 
off by the escort before the eyes of his acquaintances of the village, 
who have left off working to stand in attitudes for the painter. 
This is the poorest sort of claptrap in picture-making, and the 
prettiness of the landscape does not redeem it, especially when the 
artist tries to point his little moral with Nelson’s simple signal at 
Trafalgar, ostentatiously quoted in the catalogue as from “the 
masthead of the Victory.” We had hoped the last appeal of this 
kind had been made long ago. Mr. Hayllar has lately painted one 
or two pictures of merit and interest as the works of a young artist, 
but 150)“ The Queen’s Highway in the 16th Century,” possesses 
no interest whatever, and merely resolves itself into three model 
ladies of the period a century later pointing their toes, the old coach 
being supposed to tell the story. 514, “The Incident, &c.”— 
Manstfield’s decision upon the law of freeing the slave on English 
ground—is a mistake in the choice of subject, and a feebly painted 
work, as ever must be the case when a painter has no subject to 
paint, or when, as we remarked of Mr. Calderon’s picture, the 
incident is altogether overpowered by a stronger idea, as in that of 
freedom from slavery, of which this conveys no thought even. 

Mr. Rankley’s gipsy scene (347), of a tent at night, with the 
gipsy parents in despair over a dying child, denotes very great 
artistic feeling, and the gipsy character is particularly well given, 
with all the wild emotional display they are given to at such 
moments. Mr. Naish has contributed a picture (444) which is in 
emulation of Mr. Hook’s Devonshire fishermen, but we must admit 
with more of the tenderness of nature in the sea and landseape ; 
Mr .Hook’s touch is strong and rough; it is true, but not pleasantly 
told, except in his figures, which are life itself generally, and 
delightfully unaffected. His Cornish miners are quite as interesting 
this year as his fishermen and boys. “ From under the Sea” (146), 
shows us the railway truck just drawn from the deep mine, the 
men in their rusty dresses, and with candles still lighted on their 
hats, and their wives and children standing ready to welcome their 
return to home and cheerful sunlight. As pictures of domestic 
Sentiment, none quite equal Mr. T. Faed’s, A.R.A. It is not so 
much in the expression of the heads as in the general truth of 
small things, that Mr. Faed conveys his meaning. This clumsy, 
hard-hand d workman, fitting on the cloves of a little orphan girl 
in “ Baith Faither and Mither” (315), brought up as one of his 
own children, has nothing but the honest simplicity and truth of 
the picture to recommend him, only that these are qualities of the 
work which are in uni = with the subject ; and besides this, there 
are the be auties of colour, which never lose their gentle influence. 

Mr. KE. Nicol paints rough Irishmen in a picturesque and artistic 
manner, but they smack somewhat of the minor theatre, those 
great coats of shoddy and the “ get up” altogether are too obviously 
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“ properties.” Still there is humour as well as good painting in 
a ‘* Wild Irishman waiting to see the Master.” 391, “ Among the 
Old Masters,” is a fine carpeted gallery of pictures. Mr. G. B. 
O’Neill’s “ Feast at the Squire’s” (272), is a good example of that 
particular style of character painting, though he has not avoided 
the common mistake of artists who paint these gatherings always 
as they imagine them, and not as they really are. To be true, these 
country folks at the board of the gentry should look not quite so 
sleek and well-behaved, and much more gluttonous, so far as our 
observation would lead us. Mr. Horsley, A.R.A., falls into the 
same easy going way of painting pictures which are accepted by 
many who only know the surface of things. A picture of a 
* Bashful Swain,” true or not to any swain ever seen, is sure to 
find an admirer, and the artist satisfied ; but except ata pro- 
vincial theatre, such a bashful swain as Mr. Horsley’s was surely 
never seen, with his big bunch of flowers, to present in the most 
direct and formal way. As an associate on his promotion, Mr, 
Horsley should be striving with higher aims than this. 

There are still some few other pictures which we must return to 
notice with the landscapes before the portraits, which have this 
year proved a heavy crop, and will require some strong repressive 
measures at our hands since, the hangers of the Academy have 
not had the courage to exclude them. 





MUSIC. 


Tue third concert of the New Philharmonic Society, on Wed- 
nesday, consisted, as the following programme will show, of a very 
miscellaneous selection, disposed in rather incongruous order ;— 


PART I, 
Overture (Struensée) ~ .. Meyerbeer. 
Scena (Der Freischiitz), Mdlle, Lagrua ...... ...e. Weber. 
Cavatina, ** Miei rampolli” (Cenerentola), Signor 
eee jdicetncais “ Rossini. 
Concerto, first movement, Violin, M. Lotto ..... V iotti. 


Aria, “ La Zingara, Mdlle. Lagrua Donizetti. 


Duet, “‘ Se fiato in corpo avete” (Matromonio Segreto), 
Signor Ronconi and Signor Ciampi 
Sinfonia Pastorale 


Cimarosa. 
Beethoven. 


PART II, 
Concerto, in F minor, Pianoforte, Miss Anna Molique Molique. 
Aria, “ Arabiens einsamer kind” (Oberon), Mdlle. 
SEC sceueumets ; ea a .. Weber. 
Overture (Merry Wives of Windsor) ............ .eeeee Nicolai. 


The first part was much too long,and the symphony of Beethoven, 
therefore, came when the attention was fatigued. It should have 
been placed at the commencement of the second part, after the 
relief of an interval of rest. T'wo concertos, too, at the same sitting, 
are one too many for the balance and proportion of a concert of 
reasonable length. Meyerbeer’s overture, like everything he pro- 
duced, is interesting from the conscientious care with which 1t is 
finished and elaborated, and the brightness of its orchestration ; 
but every fresh hearing makes more apparent its want of 
definite purpose and coherent structure. His genius was seldom 
powerfully developed otherwise than in illustration of the shifting 
emotions and passions of scenic action. The pastoral symphony of 
course formed the strong point of the evening’s selection, and its 
really excellent performance would have left nothing to desire had 
it been better placed in the programme. M. Lotto’s performance 
was an admirable display of mechanical dexterity and neatness of 
style. His cadenzas, however, even allowing for the usual latitude 
accorded to such interpolations, were a little too much in the 
modern fantasia style to be in keeping with the quaint formalism 
of the work into which they were introduced. M. Molique’s 
concerto, although cleverly written and skilfully scored, has 
not sufficient freshness and interest for a work of such 
length and pretension. The solo passages, of excessive difficulty, 
have a forced and strained effect, instead of appearing to arise 
naturally as integral parts of the composition, as in the pianoforte 
concertos of the acknowledged masters. It is impossible for any 
but a skilful player to write fluently for instruments requiring such 
special mechanical treatment as the pianoforte and the violin. 
Thus Spohr, admirably as he wrote for his own instrument, suc- 
ceeded but indifferently in his pianoforte music ; and the case 18 
similar with M. Molique, whose violin concertos are written with 
an intimate knowledge of the peculiar genius and capabilities of 
the instrument, which only such an accomplished practical master 
can possess. His pianoforte concerto, as a composition, is of un- 
equal merit. The first movement is dry and laboured, while the 
andante is very graceful and genial, with some charming contrasts 
between the pianoforte and the orchestral instruments. The last 
movement has much of that quaint and capricious rhythmical 
character which distinguishes the rondos of some of its composer's 
violin concertos. ‘The performance of the work by M. Molique s 
daughter was such as to give it every advantage of skilful execution. 
This young lady is a pianist of very high merit—her style 1s power: 
ful yet flexible, brilliant yet expressive, and her phrasing distinct 
and intelligible. Her success was complete, and should lead to her 
more frequent appearance in public. Nicolai’s charming overture 
appears likely to hold a permanent place in concert programmes. 
Like all works of genial style and refined grace, it gains on every 
re-hearing. The vocal music, with the exception of Mdlle. Lagruas 
earnest and impassioned delivery of Weber's scena, was an entire 
mistake for such a concert. The exaggerated gesticulations an 
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occasional spoken “ asides” which are admissible in buffo acting on 
the stage, are impertinent and puerile when transferred to the con- 
cert-room and placed in contrast with music of a high and earnest 
character. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Nicolai’s “ Falstaff” continues to 
charm all. who can appreciate refinement of style and genial 
melody. Such attraction as it may possess will, it appears, be 


limited to this house, the management of the Royal Italian Opera | 


having abandoned its previous intention to produce the work. 


The return of Mdlle. Adelina Patti to the Royal Italian Opera, 
and the consequent reproduction of “Il Barbiére,” gives occasion 
for one of her most perfect performances. Charming as her 
Rosina always was, it has gained in vocal power and brilliancy and 
arch vivacity of style. Signor Mario, too, as the Count, is heard 
in music much more suitable to him than those high French tenor 
parts, by which his voice has unquestionably sustained much 
injury. Flotow’s “ Stradella” is announced for speedy production 
here, in lieu of Nicolai’s opera, anticipated by Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have lately been given at fort- 
nightly, instead of weekly intervals—a wise proceeding during the 
present pressure of operas and concerts. The performances, 
without presenting any novelty, have maintained that high and 
solid interest by which they have been distinguished from the 
first. The concert of Monday last was for the benefit of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, whose admirable pianoforte playing has formed 
one of the chief features at these entertainments ever since their 
establishment. Herr Joachim is to reappear on Monday week, and 
on the following Monday an “Ernst” concert is announced, at 
which a new quartett by that great violinist is to be performed. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s pianoforte recitals, three of which have taken 
place, are on the same miscellaneous plan (rather no plan) of last 
season. Works of all styles and periods are placed without order 
or arrangement of date or school. The performances, however, are 
most interesting as displays of highly-finished execution in music 
of the most varied and opposite character, from the grave formalism 
of Bach to the capricious grace of Chopin. 





CrysTaL Patace Concerts.—The summer concerts at the Crystal 
Palace commenced last Saturday. The day itself could not have been 
more favourable for the entertainment, and great numbers of the rank 
and fashion of London were present. The vocalists were, Mdlles. 
Carlotta Patti, Fricci, Giuseppini Tati, and Signors Neri-Baraldi, and 
Graziani. The concert commenced at three o’clock p.m., with the 
overture to Meyerbeer’s opera, “‘ L’ Etoile du Nord.”’ To the overture 
succeeded a duet from Donizetti’s opera of ‘ Lucia” —“O sole, pit rapido 
a sorger t’appresta,”’ sung by Signors Neri-Baraldi and Graziani with 
very good effect; then followed an aria from “‘ Maria di Rohan” and 
a cavatina from “ Semiramide,”’ sung by Mdlle. Fricci and Mddle. 
Giuseppini Tati respectively. Mdlle Tati has a good contralto voice, 
but carries the trick of tremulousness to an excess which in our 
opinion does not add to its effect. Signor Sivori played a solo for 
violin, consisting of an adagio and rondo, entitled ‘“* La Clochette,” and 
was duly applauded at the end. Mdlle. Patti was greeted with marked 
applause, and sang with wonderful execution and clearness the 
cavatina from “ Traviata’’—“ Ah, fors ’& lai che Yanima.” Of 
the remaining pieces the best were, an aria from “ Ballo in 
Maschera,” sung by Signor Graziani; a romanza, from “ Marta,” 
in which Signor Neri-Baraldi outdid his previous performance. 


Mdile. Patti sang also a cavatina from ‘ Sonnambnuia,” the first | 


verse of which, “Ah! non credea mirarti,’ was given with | 
ovum came in contact ; that if the ovum was mature a male was 


| produced, and if immature a female resulted. This doctrine is 
| now opposed by the illustrious embryologist, M. Coste, who states 


great pathos and expression, and contrasted well with the spirit 
and firmness with which she rendered the second verse, “ Ah! 
non giunge.” Signor Sivori played a “ Solo for Violin,” composed by 
himself; and during its performance was continually interrupted with 
well-deserved applause. 
Maschera,”’ the concert, which gave marked satisfaction, concluded 
with Meyerbeer’s “‘ Marche aux Flambeaux,” in C.—A wise decision 
has been come to by the directors, in consequence of remon- 


After a quartett from “Un Ballo in | 


strances from the audience and from the eminent solo artists, who | 


have complained of the interruption occasioned by persons entering 
and leaving the gallery during the concerts. By a new arrangement, 


the staircases leading to the galleries are left open for five minutes | 


after the conclusion of the overture, and are then closed, at least 
against admission during the remainder of the performance. 


MEYeRBEER’s FUNERAL.—The remains of Meyerbeer were trans- 
lated with great pomp on Thursday last from his residence in the 
Rue Montaigne to the Northern Railway station, thence to proceed to 
Berlin. The funeral car on which the body lay was drawn by six 
horses, the pall being held by the Prussian Ambassador, Auber, the 
composer, the Directors of the Opera and the Conservatoire, repre- 
8entatives of the Institute, &c. The entire artistic world of Paris 
took part in the immense procession which wended across the Place 
de la Concorde and up the Boulevards. The central compartment of 
the newly-opened Northern Railway station was hung with black and 
adorned with escutcheons bearing the names of the principal works 
of the deceased, of which portions were performed by the military 
bands and by the chorus of the Conservatoire, who were in attend- 
ance. rations were afterwards pronounced over the remains, 
according to the French custom, the most marked feature of which 
Seemed to be the desire of the speakers to impress Europe with the 
idea that Meyerbeer was, in all but in name, a Frenchman. He died 
at the age of seventy-two, having come to Paris to superintend the 
production of his opera the Africaine, a work completed ever since 
1852, and deferred, among other reasons, on account of the retirement 
of Mdle. Cruvelli from the stage. His over-exertions in this task 
Seem to have hastened his end. His two daughters arrived from 
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Berlin just in time to receive his last breath, about one o’clock on the 
morning of Monday last.—Paris Correspondent of the Guardian. 


MD LE. Parti has just come of age, and it is stated that one of the 
first acts of her majority was to settle an annuity of £240 a year upon 


| each of her parents. 


| 
| 
| 








SCIENCE. 





THERE can be very little question as to the propriety of attempt- 
ing by some means of ventilation to remove or destroy the foul 
gases which accumulate in our large sewers. It is therefore satis- 
factory to find that a valuable suggestion has been made as to the 
nature of the means to be employed. This suggestion emanates 
from M. Robinet, who has addressed the French Academy upon 
the subject. He proposes that a series of tubes be laid down in 
our large cities, and that these be connected on the one hand with 
the gratings of the sewers, and on the other with the fires used in 
our large manufactories. By this system a constant draught would 
be produced ; the foul air would be drawn through and consumed 
in the fires, and would thus be deprived of all its dangerous 
qualities. M. Robinet calculates that there are about seven 
hundred millions of kilogrammes of coal and coke consumed annually 
in Paris, and if only the tenth part of this could be utilized for 
the proposed purpose, there would be introduced into the sewers 
each day four millions of cubic métres of pure air, or nearly seven 
times the volume of air already contained in these canals. 

A most ingenious apparatus to be used in teaching students the 
characters of the thoracic sounds heard through the aid of the 
stethoscope, has just been invented by a French physician (Dr. 
Collongues). It consists of a hollow bust of plaster of Paris, which 
has ten apertures anteriorly and twelve behind. Each of these has 
a separate name indicating its peculiar bruit, and is connected with 
an india-rubber tube, of a certain calibre, and which is placed 
internally. A current of air is caused to flow through these tubes, 
and by arresting its progress, or diminishing it, the various forms 
of respiration may be counterfeited. In order to produce the 
rales, it is necessary to place small tongues in the tubes, and to 
moisten them with either albumen or saliva. By this adaptation 
the crepitant, sub-crepitant, cavernous, sibilant, and sonorous rales 
are readily imitated. Without wishing to deny the ingenuity of 
Dr. Collongues’ invention, we question very much whether it will 
ever be of any service to the teacher of “ practice of physic.” 

M. Blondlot describes a new method of purifying arsenical 
sulphuric acid. He mixes the acid to be purified with powdered 

eroxide of manganese, employing four or five grammes of the 
aes to a kilogramme of the former. The mixture is then heated 
to boiling point in a porcelain dish, and constantly stirred. After 
this has been done, it is allowed to cool, and is finally transferred 
to a retort and distilled. So effectual is this process, that not only 
does it remove the arsenic from the commercial oil of vitriol, but 
even from sulphuric acid, in which this substance had been inten- 
tionally placed. In one instance, M. Blondlot absolutely distilled 
the mixture to dryness, and was unable, even with the assistance of 
Marsh’s apparatus, to detect the slightest trace of arsenical matter. 

There is, perhaps, no question of so much interest to both 
physiologists and agriculturists as that which relates to the 
production of the sexes. Our scientific readers are aware 
that some time since a very important theory was advanced 
by M. Thury on this point. He asserted that the nature 
of the sex depended upon the period at which the zoosperms and 


that, as in the common fowl, a sufficient quantity of zoosperms 
reaches the ovarium to fertilize at the same time, half a dozen ova, 
the first eggs laid, should produce males and the others females. 
This, however, is not exactly what occurs. Of five eggs laid by a 
common hen (under the conditions alluded to), the first two gave 
rise to males, the third to a female, the fourth to a male, and the 
fifth to a female, thus upsetting the accuracy of M. Thury’s conclu- 
sion. It is, however, but fair to remark, that M. Flourens is of an 
opposite opinion. He says, certain pigeons lay two eggs only, and 
that in eleven experiments which he conducted, the egg first laid 
invariably produced a male, and the second one as constantly gave 
rise toa female. So the matter rests, for the present. 

The subject of the composition of spring water is one which 
deserves much consideration, if viewed from only a hygienic poiat 
of view. We are, therefore, glad to observe that M. Peligot has just 
taken the matter in hand; and even though the great French 
chemist’s researches apply to the waters of Paris directly, they will 
be found generally applicable to those of other large cities also. 
When nitrate of silver is added to the water of the Seine, a slight 
precipitate of chloride of silver is thrown down. When the alkalies 
which are contained in solution have been neutralized, the precipi- 
tate formed is much more voluminous. If this precipitate be 
heated in a glass tube, distinct ammoniacal vapours are evolved, 
and may be detected both by their odour and their action on red- 
dened litmus paper. This result proves that the water contains a 
small quantity of nitrogenous organic matter. Perchloride of iron 
acts on this organic matter by precipitating it, and consequently 
would be of much value as a disinfectant. The nitrogenous mate- 
rial is in all probability derived from urea, which, as M. Peligot 
has shown, does not readily undergo decomposition in water. 


That the analysis of rain-water gives us a clue to the composition 
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of the atmosphere, has been demonstrated by the recent inquiries 
of M. Bobierre, who draws the following conclusions from a very large 
number of experiments :— (1) The composition of rain waters col- 
lected in large towns is extremely variable. (2) The variations relate 
especially to the proportions of ammonia and nitric acid. (3) The 
examination of rain-water collected at different altitudes leaves no 
room for doubt that the atmosphere contains large quantities of 
ammonia and organic matters. (4) In rain-water collected at 
Nantes, in 1863, at a height of forty-seven métres, the average 
quantity of ammonia was 1°997 gramme per cubic métre ; whilst 
that collected at a height of only seven métres, in an unhealthy 
locality, contained 5939 grammes of ammonia in the cubic metre. 
The greater the proportion of ammonia, the less that of nitric acid. 
Hence it may be concluded that at great heights there is more 
nitric acid developed than at lower levels. 


toyaAL Society Sorrée.—At the soirée of the President of the 
Royal Society, on Saturday week, there were presented more than 
even the usual mass of interesting and novel philosophical and artistic 
objects. Mr. Gassiot’s, or, as it is now called, the Kew spectroscope, 
with its eleven bisulphide of carbon and twenty-two glass prisms, was 
there. Amongst the new and most remarkable objects were, the 
semaphore of the Patent Electric Signal Company ; the electroscope, 
and the new gum, Balata, exhibited by Messrs. Silver; the most re- 


markable series of implements and ornaments in stone, bone, and 


reindeer-horn, illustrative of the industry of the early cave-dwellers of 
Southern France, collected by MM. Christy and Lartet; a new 
aneroid barometer without springs or chain, in which the indication 
is multiplied by the reflexion of a ray of light, made by Mr. John 
Browning, who also exhibited an excellent pocket spectroscope for 
showing Professor Stokes’s absorption bands ; a series of microscopic 
specimens, showing the successive stages of the development of the 
Pentacrinoid larva of the comatula (feather-star) ; specimens of gun- 
cotton, showing the modes of preparation for different uses, by Mr. T. 
Prentice; Gisborne’s patent mechanical signal-apparatus for naval use, as 
fitted on board the Achilles, exhibited by Messrs. Silver and Mr. Gisborne; 
electric safety distance-signal, used on the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, by Mr. Imray; model of jointed cast-iron bridge, 
lighter than the usual form of wrought-iron girder, by Mr. Fleming 
Jenkin ; and, lastly, the very remarkable apparatus for showing the 
rotation of an induction spark in vacuo when connected with an 
electro-magnet, by Mr. Edw. Atkinson. Amongst the works of art 
were original drawings by Holbein—portraits of royal and illustrious 
persons of the Court of Henry VIII., from the Royal collection; the 
“Gérner Glacier,” ‘ Monte Rosa,’ ‘Burnham Beeches,” and 
‘Windsor Forest,” by Mr. M‘Callum; original coloured drawings of 
scenes and incidents in Captain Cook’s third voyage (1777), by Mr. 
Webber, the artist to the expedition, exhibited by Captain Richards, 
by permission of the Admiralty ; and some new statuettes, illustrative 
of the process of photo-sculpture, by Mr. Claudet. 

IMMENSE GUN-CASTING.—The mass of metal cast for the 20-inch 
gun by the American Government, at the Fort Pitt foundry, is 26 feet 
in length, with a maximum diameter of 66 inches, and a weight of 
180,000 lb. The length of the finished gun will be 20 feet 3 inches, 
its diameter 64 inches, and its weight 115,000lb. Its diameter at 
the muzzle, 34 inches. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THe Bank Directors at their Court on Thursday separated 
without making any alteration in the rate of discount. The eleva- 
tion to 9 per cent. has therefore at present been sufficient to 
arrest the efflux of bullion, and we may work for the present 
quietly at that point. Money is flowing into the Bank, and the 
terms of accommodation, if no untoward event shall intervene 
may in the course of next week recede. As the foreign exchanges 
are now in a favourable state, and the influx of capital is likely 
to be facilitated by the turn in Continental affairs, we may sud- 
denly find the rate reduced as quickly as it was previously 
advanced. Nevertheless, it 1s not probable that the quotation 
will go below 6 or 7 per cent., for there are a variety of causes in 
operation to prevent a state of complete plethora throughout the 
remainder of the year. The weather and the cotton question 
will for the next few months exercise the principal effect ; and as 
a great deal of the unhealthy animation which formerly existed 
in speculation has been removed, the revival in that department 
will be a matter of very slow growth. The rates of money on the 
Continent rule from 5 to 8 per cent.; there is only a moderate 
demand for general purposes, and at Paris, while the rate at the 
Bank is up to 8 per cent., accommodation in the open market can 
be obtained at 6 to 6} per cent. The bankers and brokers in the 
London market possess good resources, and consequently they 
can work with comparative freedom ; but they make large returns 
from their investments, because the rates enforced are of a most 
“rasping” character. It is a very encouraging period for those 
who have capital at command, and the special paper selected, if 
there is any quantity floating about, is six months’ bills at the 
Bank rate, or even a quarter per cent. lower. With a continuance 
of sunshine and a return of capital, we shall probably get through 
the summer with less difficulty than appeared likely ‘a few months 
ago, since the dead weight of the late speculative movement has 
now been felt, and can in a great degree be provided against. 

What will try the state of the money market in the course of 
the next few days is-the arrangement for the settlement of the 
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approaching half-monthly accounts. Such has been the extent of 
business, and such the nature of the engagements open, that it is 
quite certain that many large losses have been sustained by the 
operators for the rise. On the other hand, those who have sold for 
the fall have not had it all their own way, the rebound occasioned 
by the announcement of the suspension of hostilities having 
brought prices in many cases back to their original level. The 
balance, nevertheless, must be on the adverse side, and will, on 
Tuesday next, have to be satisfactorily arranged. It is not unlikely, 
from the extent of transactions, that the quotations, after recover- 
ing as they have, may again be subjected to fluctuation, as the 
pressure for money will be considerable, and will not diminish 
in the foreign stock and share markets until Wednesday or Thurs- 
day next. Even should the great part of the account have 
been got through by that period, it will be somewhat surprising, 
because the brokers and jobbers will experience difficulty in 
arranging the business, which, to say the least of it, from the late 
mutations, must prove extremely complicated. The expectation 
is, although some little squeeze may be anticipated, that no 
serious default will take place, though it is to be readily imagined 
that “time” may in some instances be required to allow a few 
of the more needy speculators to pay up. A great number of 
individuals will be saved through having made previous profits, 
and these will now go in liquidation of the sacrifices incurred. It 
is rumoured that the Banks which have been advancing on the 
securities—stocks and scrips—which have been so attractive in the 
markets recently, will not go on to the same extent as formerly, 
and should this prove the case the tendency to reaction will make 
further considerable progress. The drop in quotations has been 
pretty general, and it is surprising that it has not in many in- 
stances been much more extensive. We have not yet come to 
the period when the great crisis is to take place, and probably it 
will be some months before the last and most serious strain will 
be experienced. Let us hope that it may be postponed even 
beyond the present year, and that a good harvest will not alone 
arrest the financial pressure, but also mitigate the evils occasioned 
by the high prices of cotton. 

The amalgamation principle is making steady headway. This 
is so far satisfactory. The Mercantile Credit and the Imperial 
have arranged their bases of future operations, but this has not had 
a very favourable effect upon the shares. At present, the advan- 
tages of the arrangement are not altogether appreciated, though 
they will be, when they come to be better understood. Other 
amalgamations are talked of, and they will perhaps follow, such a 
proceeding being the safety-valve through which much of the late 
speculative difficulty may be finally exhausted. It must come 
sooner or later, and the earlier the better it will be for all who 
wish to avoid the heavy responsibility of calls, and the eventual lia- 
bility of the present enormous engagements. The finance and credit 
companies will be most likely at this juncture to participate in the 
revolution going forward; but there are other of the private banks 
which will have to throwthemselves into the arms of the joint-stock 
interest, if they wish to preserve their connections and to continue to 
transact business. For the moment, no old firms of position in private 
trade will join the joint-stock enterprise (limited); but it -1s 
understood that, if money shall become any cheaper shortly, there 
are arrangements on the tapis which will show that the principle 
is more than ever recognised, and will in the course of the next 
few months be developed in a variety of ways. The amalgama- 
tion of several large Indian establishments is among the mutations 
that may shortly be looked for, but of course not till there are 
more encouraging prospects of finance and a subsidence of the 
existing stringency. We may be sure, in the majority of these 
cases, that, when private establishments are transferred, the new 
company does not invariably get the best of the bargain, 
though in the amalgamation there may be germs of success. 
If promoters in such matters do not make the most favourable 
terms for themselves, the selling parties endeavour to secure a high 
price ; and as the British public can be most readily fleeced, the 
list of subscriptions supplies the funds for which the price is to be 
paid. It has been predicted, since Morrison, Dillon, & Co. have 
merged into the Fore-street Warehouse Company, that we shall 
have before long the whole of the woollen and linendrapery trade 
carried on through limited liability ; but, sanguine as we are 0 
this, we are not so sanguine that the results will be in the aggregate 
satisfactory. Trade and finance has in a variety of shapes exhibited 
startling features this year, but other and more startling changes 
have yet to be encountered. 


Tue demand for money at the Bank was good on Thursday. As, 
however, no change was made in the rate of discount, the inquiry 
drooped towards the close. 


ry 


Tne Bank account, as far as the reserve is concerned, is satisfac- 
tory. The increase in the bullion is not so large as anticipated. 
THE amount of gold sent in on Thursday was about £64,000. Other 
quantities are shortly to follow. . 
Arter the rebound in prices occasioned by the suspension of hostilities 
abroad, and the knowledge that the Bank is not likely to advance 
the rate farther, Consols have remained steady, with scarcely a fluo- 
tuation of a quarter per cent. 
Foreign Stocks are very quiet, and will be so till the settlements 
have passed. 
Bank Shares are rather weaker. Credit and finance have been 
“unfavourably influenced by the approach of the account. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARIAN CRITIC.* 


In these days of exaggerated and insincere Tercentenary rapture, 
it is a refreshing and an invigorating thing to meet with a book 
on Shakespeare which, while it is conceived in a spirit of profound 
regard for the greatest of poets, has the courage to stop short of 
idolatry. Mr. Kenny is not only an able, but a bold man. He 
has ventured to express his opinion that Shakespeare, after all, 
was mortal ; that, with a genius the most splendid, various, and 
intuitive of any yet bestowed on man, he has some marked, peculiar, 
and serious faults and shortcomings. The present work may be 
taken as a protest against the adulatory and fanciful criticism 
commenced by the Germans, introduced into England by Coleridge, 
and, during the last forty or fifty years, almost universally adopted 
in this country, as well as among our Teutonic brethren. It may 
be questioned whether the solid fame of our dramatist has really 
gained by this species of superstition, or whether it has not in fact 
been injured. ‘he mass of Englishmen do not read Shakespeare ; 
they are content with worshipping his altar from a distance, being 
taught to regard him as something supernatural, almost divine, 
which they must not lightly approach,—instead of simply the 
greatest of the great tribe of English authors, whose works are to 
be read in a reverential, but yet an independent, spirit. It must be 
confessed that, during the present century, the literary passion for 
Shakespeare has become a kind of bastard religion. ‘To “hint a 
fault” anywhere in his wonderful creations is regarded as almost 
an act of impiety. A bishop and a vicar link his works and 
the Bible together, as productions that are nearly co-ordinate. 
And we have even observed a disposition within the last 
few years to construct a purely ideal character of the man 
Shakespeare, as if he were an exemplar of all the virtues—a perfect 
human being, or at least a typical and representative Englishman. 
Indeed, we are drifting very fast towards making a species of myth 
of our great dramatist—a consummation to which the undoubted 
paucity of positive information on the facts of his life lends con- 
siderable facilities. If we advance much farther on the same path, 
it is to be feared that more remote ages will be tempted to repeat 
with respect to Shakespeare the speculations which have sometimes 
been hazarded as regards Homer—that he never existed at all, but 
that the works commonly attributed to his pen were the produc- 
tions of many minds, the unpremeditated result of a certain phase 
of literary life. We look on Mr. Kenny’s book as a reaction 
against this over-refining tendency; and we value it for that 
reason. It is an attempt to restore Shakespeare to the regions of 
reality. It relates the facts of his life, as far as they are known, 
with lucidity and completeness . it sketches the leading features of 
his character as they declare themselves in his writings, and in the 
few contemporary notices which his friends have left; and it 
examines the elements of his genius in a spirit at once enthusiastic 
and discriminating. We do not endorse all Mr. Kenny’s conclu- 
sions ; but we give him credit for much critical sagacity, for fine 
perception and eloquent expression, and for predominant good 
sense on a subject which seems to be especially favourable to all 
forms of folly. In his subtle analysis, his vivid phraseology, and 
his happy use of apt quotations, he sometimes reminds us of 
Hazlitt ; but he indulges less in paradox, and is to that extent a 
safer guide. Mr. Kenny does not pretend to have made any fresh 
discoveries with regard to the biography or the writings of the 
poet ; he professes to have done nothing more than collect the old 
materials, and arrange them in a more attractive form. The worth 
of his volume, therefore, consists in its critical insight and its 
honesty ; and to those characteristics we must confine our attention. 

In the division of his work headed “ Shakespeare’s Character,” 
Mr. Kenny makes an attempt towards forming something like a 
rational estimate of the poet’s mental and moral tempera- 
ment. The task, he says, can only be accomplished on a principle 
of general interpretation - and this “ leads us to see in him a man 
of easy temper, intent on securing the advantages of worldly 
independence ; entirely free from any love of personal display ; 
am nishingly indifferent to the fate of the creations of his genius.” 
Such, it is added, appears to be the impression which he gave his 
“ontenporaries. ‘'’hey approach him, they see him, they converse 
with him, and they evidently leave him unimpressed with any 
leeling of special wonder.” Mr. Kenny rejects—and we think 
iuite wisely—the supposition that Spenser, when speaking, in 


The Tears of the Muses,” of 


“The man whom Nature’s self had made 
To mock herself,”’ 


aarred to Shakespeare. The poem in question was published at 
mc outset of Shukespeare’s career, and the writer alluded to 
her Vidently a man of established reputation, who had retired 
ah authorship on account of the corrupt tastes of the time. To 
_, “ppears far more probable that Shakespeare was indirectly 
: adowed forth in the succeeding lines, in which disparaging 
remarks are made on some contemporary poets. Such verses as— 


“ch, . . ° : 
Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 
/ ; . $9 
And doth the learned’s task upon him take ”’— 
x a M * * 
‘Q@ ° | 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Whiec . : Ni “rth so rashiv throw,” &c 
ich dare their follies forth so rashly throw, «ec. 
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—are not unlikely to have been applied by the super-delicate, 
scholarly, and aristocratic Spenser to a young man of humble 
family and of slight educational acquirements, whose first produc- 
tions were certainly fantastic and crude. Our author, however, 
believes that Shakespeare is glanced at by Spenser in a well-known 
passage in “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” written in 1594 :— 


* And there, though last not least, is Aution ; 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found; 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 
Doth, like himself, heroically sound.” 


It is generally supposed that the last of these lines is a punning 
allusion to the chivalric name of Shakespeare; but we cannot 
agree with that opinion. Had such been the poet’s meaning, he 
could just as readily have said, “ Doth, like his name,” &c., which 
would have conveyed the sense with much greater completeness. 
The meaning, we conceive, was simply what the words convey ; 
viz., that the person commended was heroic in his life—in himself— 
as well as in his Muse. This could not possibly apply to Shake- 
speare, but it might to Sir Philip Sidney. It is true that Sidney 
was then dead ; but the poet might, for the purposes of art, have 
chosen to regard him as living. 

Commenting farther on the opinions entertained of Shakespeare 
by his friends, Mr Kenny remarks that they do not seem to have 
felt towards him “any extraordinary sentiment of personal venera- 
tion. He was never gazed on like a comet. They never dreamed 
of him as the paragon of nature. Jonson himself, although he 
could, to no inconsiderable extent, appreciate the astonishing 
excellence of the dramas which he helped to bring under the 
notice of the world, was unable to see behind this prodigious work 
any prodigious workman.” We are inclined to dissent from the 
last of these remarks, bearing in mind, as we must do, such expres- 
sions as those which Jonson made use of in his commendatory 
verses :— 

** Soul of the age, 
Th’ applause, delight, the wonder of onr stage! 


* * * % P ¥ 
He was not of an age, but for all time.” 


Familiar as we are with the extravagance of eulogy character- 
istic of the old “ commendatory verses” (the “ opinions of the 
press” of those days), we cannot but perceive in these utterances 
of Jonson a warmth of personal feeling and a keenness of critical 
insight, which, “on this side idolatry,” fully come up to the 
demands of modern enthusiasm. But it must be admitted that this 
was an exceptional outburst. Asa rule, Shakespeare seems to have 
inspired in his friends a feeling of affectionate regard, rather than 
of veneration ; and Mr. Kenny finds a justification for this in the 
weaknesses of the great dramatist’s character. Speaking of the 
Sonnets, he observes :— 


“Tt may be said that the attachment which the poet here displays 
for a male friend is at once humiliating and repulsive, and that is, no 
doubt, the point on which the whole of this controversy turns. The 
greatest imaginative genius the world has ever known prostrates him- 
self before some obscure idol, and, in the frenzy of a tremulous devo- 
tion, renounces his self-respect, and abdicates the commonest rights of 
humanity. This is, no doubt, a singular, but it is by no means an 
impossible spectacle. No man who has had any large experience of 
life can doubt that such a passion is within the limits of nature; and, 
in a being so plastic and so emotional as Shakespeare, it found the 
most congenial field for its rise and its development. There is, neces- 
sarily, perhaps, in creative imagination, as in all creative power, a 
feminine element. It is through a yearning tenderness, through an 
unsatisfied want, through a vague and insatiable sensibility, that the 
genius of the poet is most nearly allied to the mighty forms of the 
world around him. We readily admit that in the sonnets of Shake- 
speare this restless passion is exhibited in a peculiarly exaggerated and 
unwelcome form. But its very extravagance renders it the more un- 
likely that it was chosen, without any personal reference, as a themo 
for the most detailed and elaborate illustration. It was neither obvious, 
nor inviting, nor susceptible of any very varied or very brilliant treat- 
ment; and we are very much disposed to believe that the man who, 
out of mere wantonness of fancy, should select such a subject for the 
indulgence of his literary tastes, and should then continue for years to 
employ it as a medium for the confession of the most painfal weakness 
and the most brooding self-reproach, must have been reduced to a far 
more unaccountable and more morbid mental condition than the poet 
in whose airy, yielding temperament these uncontroll#ble irregular 
impulses had actually been implanted. . : 

“ We find that the sonnets as well as the poems of Shakespeare in- 
dicate throughout precisely the same imaginative and emotional ten- 
dencies; and this circumstance considerably strengthens our suspicion 
that we can trace in them some natural direction of the poet's own 
taste, and some habitual condition of his character. They are all filled 
with the same theme—with love—unrequited, ardent, longing, linger- 
ing, agitating, helplessly consuming love. ‘They de al, too, with the 
various phases of the passion with an extravagant minute ness of detail ; 
and, unless we are to regard them as—what we certainly do not think 
they can be—the mere accidental creations of a perfectly disengaged 
fancy, we must maintain that they bear throughout the marks of a 
nature strangely impressionable, swayed by vague and subtle impulses, 
without any proud reserve, without any immovable, all-controlling 
self-dominion. 

«There is another remarkable feature in the whole of these compo- 
sitions. They exhibit throughout a teeming, unchecked, more or less 
disordered profusion of thought and imagery in the mind of t he writer. 
Diffusion is their most striking characteristic ; and we believe that it 
must have formed a special element in the fancy of the poet whenever 
his fancy was not removed into the larger and freer life of his dramas. 
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We trace this personal mood in a portion of the dramas themselves— 
in their conceits, their quibbles, and their occasional prolixities. 


Farther on, Mr. Kenny speaks of the poet’s “ airy impersonality, 
his unobtrusive temper, his utter absence of self-assertion and 
self-complacency, his endless perplexity and wonder at the fretful 
vanity and the irremediable littleness of all mortal existence, his 
profound sense of the omnipotence and the enduringness of death.” 
This last characteristic is specially worthy of note, and is certainly 
very prominent in all the writings of Shakespeare. It is that which 
induces us to believe, as we suggested recently in reviewing Dr. 
Wordsworth’s volume on “ Shakespeare and the Bible,” that our 
chief of poets, though doubtless not wanting in a proper reverence 
for the mysteries of faith, had a haunting scepticism in the very 
depths of his nature, which not unfrequently made itself manifest 
in his works. This was, indeed, almost inevitable in a genius so 
inquisitive, restless, and analytical—so prone to hear what every 
one had to say, and to determine nothing. And Mr. Kenny, we 
find, holds the same opinion. He concludes that Shakespeare 
“looked with the same toleration, and, perhaps, with much of the 
same distrust, on every form of faith,” as he had looked on the 
varied aspects of human life. 

“The poet’s early plays still reflect much of the changeful vivacity of 
youth; but the ever-present sense of an impenetrable mystery broods 
over all his later and grander creations. Our passions are vain illu- 
sions; our life is a fevered dream; 
certain, or abiding upon earth, save the omnipresence and the mystery 
of death. This was, we cannot doubt, the general spirit in which, 
throughout all his deeper self-communings, our ‘ ’ ’ was 
summed up by the author of ‘ Hamlet’ and of ‘ King Lear.’ His 
profession as an actor contributed, perhaps, in some degree to bring 
more frequently and more directly home to his memory the incurable 
littleness of this our mortal destiny. The mimic representation of 
passion upon the « natural tendency to recall the 
hollowness of the hardly less unsubstantial 
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That Shakespeare died when he did, Mr. Kenny does not regard 
as a great misfortune for the world. He thinks that he had so 
completely travelled the round of human character and action that 
his work was accomplished, and it was time for him to rest. 


ie gradual exhaustion of the 


romance of existence, he must have bee extent 
for the end when it came. It 


of a career like 
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that of Shakespeare the dramatist could have been 
; Nothing dries up the fountains of 
unthinking enjoyment like the impassioned imagination. It uses, 
and in using it seems to exhaust, not only reality and possibility, but 
hope and i: bright illusions, and only retain 
its piercing light of life gleams fitfully and 
uncertainiy ; this old familiar earth is but a strange scene on which 
to ‘play out the play;’ and ‘there is nothing left remarkable 
beneath the visiting moon.’ Youth and love had long since faded; 
and those delicate flowers grow but once in the keen air of this un- 
relenting world. ‘ All unavoided is the doom of destiny.’ 


years of mere easy contentment. 


ifinitude. As we lose its 


insizht, the enchanted 


The great 
poet passed away as he knew that he would pass, leaving us in our 
hour to turn round in the sunshine, and dream out our little dream.” 


We have no space to quote the many brilliant critical passages 
which we have marked in various parts of this volume ; but a few 
words must be devoted to the most daring of Mr. Kenny’s chapters 

that which is avowedly given to an examination of “The Defects 
of Shakespeare’s Dramas.” He has here done little more than 
amplify a passage in Dryden, which so completely and so finely 
expresses his meaning that we wonder he has not quoted it. 
“ Shakespeare,” says Dryden, “ was the man who, of all modern 
and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehen- 
sive soul. All the images of nature were still present to him, an 
he drew them, not laboriously, but lu ‘kily. When he describes 
anything, you more than see it you feel it too. He needed not 
the spectacles of books to read nature ; he looked inwards, and 
found her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; were he so, 
I should do him injury to compare him with the greatest of man- 
kind. He is many times flat and insipid ; his comic wit dege- 
nerating into clenches, bis serious swelling into bombast. But hi 
18 always great when some great occasion is pres nted to him. No 
man can say he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did not then 
raise himself as high above the rest of poets.” ‘To the same effect 
Mr. Kenny tells us that in his great moments Shakespeare is incon- 
ceivably but that sometimes, from languor, or indifference, 
or want of personal identity with his work, he falls below the level 
of inferior subjects and scenes. Hence, he is often diffuse, vague, 
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times, when not under the influence of that excitement, he ac- 
complished far less than he might have done had be been more 
of a self-conscious artist, working with a keen desire to do the best 
for posterity. “The long formal speeches in which his characters 
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sometimes indulge are instinct with none of his electric life, The 
conclusions, too, of his dramas are often very imperfectly ma. 
naged.” Mr. Kenny considers him to have been the most negligent 
of poets, and agrees, in a certain sense, with the judgment of the 
older critics, that he wanted art ; not, indeed, that species of ar 
which consists of an intuitive perception of truth and beauty, but 
that more self-conscious form of critical art which is acquainted 
with all the laws of selection and rejection. There is certainly a 
great deal to say in favour of this view ; though it is singular that 
Ben Jonson should have praised Shakespeare for the possession of 
that very virtue, of which Ben himself was certainly both an 
example and a judge :— 


“ Yet must I not give nature all: thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part; 
For, though the poet’s matter nature be, 


His art doth give the fashion.” 


Still, we are inclined to believe with Mr. Kenny that there was 
sometimes a failure in this respect. 

We must now take leave of the author of this treatise on “The 
Life and Genius of Shakespeare.” He is an acute, a vigorons, and 
a picturesque writer : sometimes a little too ornate in style, and 
too prone to the repetition of pet words and phrases ; but always 
full of matter for thought. His specific criticisms on the plays we 
cannot invariably regard with approval, and we think he has given 
too much space to an antiquarian discussion on the origin of the 
Second and Third Parts of “ King Henry VI. ;” but his work is 
refreshing in these days of half knowledge and whole folly, and it 
deserves to find a place on every library shelf devoted to 
Shakespeare and the Shakespearian critics. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT.* 


THE appearance of a second edition of Mr. Bain’s work on the 
“ Senses and the Intellect” will be welcomed by all who desire to 
see the science of human nature take the rank it deserves asa 
branch of philosophy. It is now nearly ten years since the author 
put forth his first contribution to mental philosophy in the original 
edition, which he followed a few years later by his treatise on what 
he describes as the two other powers of mind, “ the Emotions and 
the Will.” Both have undergone a sharp fire of criticism from 
different quarters, but Mr. Bain’s main positions remain undis- 
turbed, and the demand for a second edition of the “ Senses and 
the Intellect” is some indication of the favour with which his 
speculations, in spite of some diffuseness in their handling and a 
rather dry style of expression, have on the whole been received by 
the few in England who study philosophical subjects for their own 
sake. 

Although by the title of his two works Mr. Bain seems to sanction 
and adopt the quadruple division of the properties of the mind— 
Sensation, Emotion, Volition, Thought—he is disposed to prefer 
the triple partition by making sensation come under emotion oF 
intellect. Perhaps our author may be here, as elsewhere, accused 
of a fondness for over-simplifying ; yet, when we examine closely 
the various classes of our sensations, we cannot but be struck with 
the fact that those of taste and smell are everything in point of 
feeling, while they contribute little or nothing to the intellect, 
whereas those of touch, hearing, and sight supply so large a portion 
of our intellectual furniture that they can hardly be appreciated or 
studied apart from thought. Accordingly, it is the sense of this 
affinity between the results of sensation and the development of 
the intellect that prompted Mr. Bain to treat of the sensations, 
rather than the will, in the same volume as the power of thought : 
if, in one point of view, sensations are the lowest manifestations 0 
mind, in another, it must be allowed, they are the avenues to the 
highest. To treat of sensation apart from physiology in the present 
condition of science would be impossible ; and so no one will be 
surprised to find much of the first portion of Mr. Bain’s work taken 
up with descriptions of the nerves and nerve-centres 1 the brain, 
the organs of sense, and the muscular system. Although we fully 
recognise the necessity of understanding the various organs of eee 
in order to comprehend the true nature of sensations, we wer 
but think that Mr. Bain has entered into somewhat more of — 
here than was necessary for the end in question. It is this part 0 
the work which he has altered and (if we mistake not) enlarged of 
the present edition. We question whether his book would pat 
have been more readable, and his views of the sensational process 
equally intelligible, if he had abridged, rather than extended, poy 
of the physiological sections especially on points where doctors S 
remarkably disagree. inea- 

The first half of Mr. Bain’s book is taken up with a full delinea 
tion of the states of feeling, as viewed from different sides—physica” 
and mental—/(1), in reference to their bodily origin and — 
and (2), as they are accompanied with pleasure and pain, v porn 
in various ways influence the will, and as they are capable ot art 
discriminated by the intellect. Starting with the idea of a wand 
as constituted by three particulars—an external object, an orem ‘. 
which it works, and a state of consciousness resulting from va 
operation—Mr. Bain goes successively through the sensations © 
organic life as experienced through the muscles, nerves, &e., ‘the 
those of the five senses, and describes with great minuteness bane 
various classes of objects that strike the several organs of sensallo®, 
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* The Senses and the Intellect. 1 
in the University of Aberdeen, Second Edition, 
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the mechanism of the organs themselves, and the classified effects 
in each case. As to the question whether there is a class of move- 
ments in human nature prior to and independent of sensation, Mr. 
Bain sides with many excellent physiologists in the affirmative. 
Some extremely interesting pages are devoted to setting forth proofs 
of this. ‘To mention no others, the act of wakening from sleep of 
one’s own accord can hardly, he thinks, be explained in any other 
way than as the reviving of the activity by a rush of nervous 
power to the muscles, the renewed action originating with the 
nerve-centres themselves, and being followed by the exposure of the 
senses to the influences of the outer world. The early movements 
of infants and young animals, and the craving for exercise and 
muscular activity conspicuous in the healthy and vigorous, cannot 
be explained simply by antecedent sensations ; influences of sense 
and thought may direct the current, but do not seem sufficient to 
create it. The problem is no doubt a difficult one, and we do not 
imagine that all his readers will acquiesce in Mr. Bain’s substitu- 
tion of a physical for a mental cause of these singular phenomena ; 
but this will not prevent them, we think, from admiring the 
ingenuity with which he has put together the facts, in such a way 
as to render any other solution extremely difficult. We cannot 
follow our author into his discussions of the appetites and instincts, 
of which he treats next to sensations. On the former, he has only 
a very short and not very satisfactory chapter ; in regard to the 
latter, which he has gone into at some length, as “ constituting the 
primordial structure and foundation of all that a human being ever 
becomes,” he has collected and grouped together a number of most 
interesting phenomena ; among which we may notice, in particular, 
those whereby he illustrates the blending of physical effects with 
states of feeling, and traces throughout them the principle, half 
discerned two thousand years ago by Aristotle, “that states of 
pleasure are connected with an increase, and states of pain with an 
abatement, of some or all of the vital functions.” 

As for the second portion of Mr. Bain’s work, we can do little 
more than cordially recommend it to the closest attention of all 
who feel an interest in the analysis of the human intellect. The 
treatment of this part of his subject appears to us better than that 
of the earlier portion : there is naturally much less of tediousness 
arising from physiological detail, and problems of larger moment 
and deeper interest are continually coming forward to meet with a 
very concise and yet effective handling. If the highest aim of 
science be to reduce the greatest number of phenomena under the 
fewest possible laws, ourauthor’s exposition of the intellect deserves 
ahigh rank. It is quite certain that we have never yet had a 
satisfactory classification of the intellectual powers. None of the 
proposed divisions are exhaustive of the phenomena, and many 
contain matter wholly irrelevant to the science of mind. Mr. Bain 
adopts a different and, it seems to us, a vastly superior method of 
dealing with the power of thought. He does not divide the mind 
into separate functions, such as imagination for one departinent of 
its activity, reasoning for another, memory for a third, and so 
forth ; he sees clearly that imagining and reasoning are not so 
much separate functions as the same functions and powers applied 
diff rently, and so he sets himself to discover the primitive and 
fund imental properties of the intellect, on which the several facul- 
ties, powers, processes commonly so called, are based, and into 
which they are resolvable. These original attributes of thought he 
conceives to be—(1) consciousness of difference, (2) consciousness 
of agreement, (3) retentiveness. The last is mainly the basis of 
memory, habit, and the acquired powers in general, and is the same 
as what some of our readers may have met with in Sir W. 
Hamilton’s works under the name of the “ law of redintegration,” 
according to which one part of a whole brings up the other parts 
through the connecting links of order in time and place, and cause 
and effect. On the consciousness of agreement are based the 
processes of reason, abstraction, generalization, classification, and 
others, which mainly consist in the identification of similar things. 
In the same way it is obvious that what is commonly termed 
judgment may consist in the consciousness of agreement or differ- 
ence, while imagination is a product of the three primary mental 
properties, with the important addition of an element of feeling. 
It must be acknowledged that there is a remarkable simplicity in 
this method of analyzing the human intelligence ; but this would 
be totally insufficient to recommend it if it did not appear to 
be exhaustive as well, and to give an adequate solution of the 
Phenomena which all such theories are bound to explain. We 
should much like to present to our readers Mr. Bain’s theory of the 
origin of our idea of space, as resulting from the association of the 
*cusations of sight and touch with felt motive energies. “A 
certain movement of the eye, as the sweep over a table, gives us 
the Sense of that table’s magnitude, when it recalls or revives the 
extent and direction of arm movement necessary to compass the 
ength, breadth, and hi ight of the table.” The various workings 
of the great law of association supply our author with the key tu 
host of the well-known metaphysical problems. The association 
‘1 ow minds of particular energies and activities of our own called 
forth by outward impressions on the senses gives us the peculiar 
leeling of the ext rnrality of objects, and is the basis of our convic- 
Hon of the existence of the material world. There was, after all, 
77 me in Dr. Johnson’s often ridiculed refutation of Berkeley's 
~aiism. It was (as Mr. Bain remarks, though we think he 
tay an over-favourable inte rpretation on the Doctor's act, * his 
Mr rtvon vuth ts consequenc s, and not the optical impression of a 
thin the eye, that satisfied him as to the existence of some- 
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he of the most important questions treated of in the second 








portion of Mr. Bain’s work, and one which he has developed in his 
new edition, is that of the power of reproducing past impressions 
without the aid of the original. The old idea of their being lodged 
in a separate chamber of the brain is rejected by our author, who 
holds that, in the case of revived feelings, they are “ reinstated on 
the very same parts that vibrated to the original feeling,” and that 
recollections are only repetitions which just stop short of actual 
execution. When, ¢.g., we recall the impression of a word or a 
sentence, “if we do not speak it out we feel the twitter of the 
organs just about to come to that point.” Mr. Bain’s explanation 
of sympathy, in connexion with this tendency of an idea to act itself 
out, is perhaps as delicate a piece of analysis as can be found in 
any psychological work. In closing our notice of this treatise, 
we venture to make a suggestion which we should be glad to see 
acted upon, and that is, that the author would publish, compiled from 
this and his volume on the Emotions and the Will, a manual of 
psychology. Nothing is more wanted in our universities, Stewart's 
outlines and other such epitomes being very meagre, and neces- 
sarily behind the researches of our day, particularly in the points 
of meeting between physiology and psychology. Mr. Bain, as 
being himself a Professor, knows well the advantages conferred by 
such manuals when well compiled, and will probably join in our 
conviction that none can execute the lesser work so effectively as 
the author of the greater one, 





THE VENETIAN QUESTION,* 


Amipst the clamour of war in the North of Europe, and of 
civil contention on the continent of America, Italy has of late 
passed very much out of the cognizance of English politicians, 
Four or five years ago, and again in the early autumn of 1862, 
when the unhappy affair of Aspromonte excited the regrets of 
every one, that country occupied a large space in the thoughts 
of Englishmen. One of the most extraordinary chapters of 
history was being unfolded before our eyes, and the news that 
came to us day by day from the South had all the interest of a 
romance, and all the gravity of a new political situation affecting 
the future of Europe. The rapidity with which a nation, long 
writhing in a species of disjointed and mangled life, gathered itself 
about one centre of action, and became whole again, with two 
exceptions still lying, for special reasons, beyond the influence of 
the renovating power, forced even reluctant critics to admit that 
the old virility which produced Rome and Venice, Florence, Genoa, 
and Pisa, had not departed from the Italian race, but was ready 
to assert itself once more in a far better form; and it was at that 
time distinctly borne in mind that the march of the revolution 
could never stop short of complete independence and unity, though 
to attain that end Austria must be coerced and France persuaded. 
Of late we have nearly forgotten the two important “ questions” 
upon which so much depends, Perhaps ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Englishmen, if asked for advice on those subjects by an 
Italian, would reply in the words of Lord Russell, when speaking 
of our own reforms :—“ Rest, and be thankful.” But symptoms 
are not wanting that the countrymen of Garibaldi think they have 
rested long enough. The waters are again stirring—vaguely, 
uneasily, threateningly, as they do before a storm, The quick- 
witted Italian mind readily perceives that, if the war in Denmark 
be prolonged, and the theatre of its operations be extended, as 
may possibly be the case even yet, Italy's opportunity for wresting 
Venetia from the gripe of her Austrian oppressors will be offered, as 
it were, by Providence itself. And in any event it is not to be supposed 
that the Government of Victor Emmanuel will for long be per- 
mitted to keep up an enormous army without making some attempt 
to deliver an essentially Italian province, and that one of the most 
illustrious in the history of the Peninsula, from a bondage which 
dates no farther back than the Treaty of Campo-Formio—a bondage 
originating in treachery, and maintained by brutal force. Two 
momentous issues lie coiled up in the future of Italy—those repre- 
sented by the words “ Rome” and “ Venice.” It is difficult to say 
which is the more important ; but the Italians themselves appa- 
rently regard the latter as presenting a greater demand on their 
immediate attention : hence the pamphlet on the Venetian Ques- 
tion, which Count Arrivabene has just translated from the original 
document written by the National Venetian Committee residing 
at Venice, and published at Turin by the Constitutional Venetian 
Committee of that city. The authors of this paper are not revolu- 
tionists in the ordinary sense of the word ; they are men of mode- 
rate political views, who desire nothing more than to release their 
country from a cruel and degrading yoke, and to be made partakers 
in the orderly and constitutional system established under the 
sceptre of Victor Emmanuel. There can be no doubt that their 
present utterance gives expression, not only to the wishes and as- 
pirations of all \ enetians, but, in a certain degree, to the tenden- 
cies which are now making themselves darkly visible even in the 
covernmental spheres of Italy. Count Arrivabene, the translator, 
is known in England (where he has resided for years, and has 
become a naturalized subject) as a gentleman of ancient family and 
high position, the friend of Cavour, of Ricasoli, of Rattazzi, and of 
other Italian Ministers. Though in no way connected with the 
Government, he is nevertheless a good representative of the order 
of men from which the official class in Italy is mainly derived, and 
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a fair exponent of the ideas commonly accepted in ministerial 
circles. The pamphlet has therefore a greater value than if it were 
the production of obscure men, or of men holding violent views ; 
and when we find that its object is to insist on “ the urgency of the 
Venetian Question,” and to show how all but impossible it is that 
the solution should be through any other agency than war, it is 
difficult not to discern that the patience of even the least extreme 
of Italian patriots is nearly exhausted. 

The writers allude to the well-known facts that large numbers of 
the Venetian youth enter the National Italian army,—that thou- 
sands have left their native province to settle in Turin and other 
free Italian cities,—that the endeavours of Austria to induce 
Venetia to return members to the Council of the Empire have 
resulted in utter failure,—that the trade of Venice, once the great 
mart of commerce, is ruined,—and that the very name of Austrian 
is regarded asa term of opprobrium. They observe :— 





«“ When we consider how the Council, and the Convocation of the 
Communes to which the elections are confided, are organized, it is 
still more surprising that the elections did not succeed. These 
electoral councils are not allowed to agree between one another on 
electioneering matters; all understanding among them is forbidden ; 
moreover, they are presided over by an Imperial Councillor, appointed 
by the Government, and are generally composed of poor peasants. 
Even had the elections succeeded, the fact would have said but little 
as far as the real opinion of the country is concerned.” 


The longing desire of the people to be united with the rest of 
Italy, and the jealousy shown by the Government towards any 
exhibition of that feeling, are strikingly evinced by an anecdote 
which the Committee tell. A little girl was recently christened 
‘“ Ttalia ;” and, as soon as the fact came to the knowledge of the 
authorities, the police compelled the priest to write on the 
parochial register that he “ would not do it again.” If the people 
wish to describe a citizen adverse to the Government, they say he 
is a man-who “ holds good opinions ;” that he is a galantuomo—an 
honest man. “ Hatred to the Government,” remark the writers of 
the pamphlet, “ means honesty! Once, during a trial, the judge 
was asking a woman what was the abusive language used against 
her husband. She was asked whether it was the word drunkard, 
or ‘ Austriacante, a friend of Austria. ‘Oh, thank God, it was 
not the last one!’ answered the woman.” The opinions of persons 
known to be favourable to Austria are always construed in some 
evil sense :— 


‘We heard a Bishop, friendly to Austria, speak against M. Rénan 
in a tone such as any Christian must have approved; in spite of 
which, however, true, pious, and devoted Christians scornfully smiled 
at his words, as if he had spoken against Victor Emmanuel.” 


All these facts, in the estimation of the Committee, prove the 
inextinguishable hatred of the Venetians to their German masters, 
and point to war as an inevitable result, if Austria continues to 
refuse, as she has hitherto refused, to yield her Italian possessions 
to their more rightful owners. In view of this eventuality, they 
say,— . 

“ Let an army of 350,000 men, well trained and organized, qualified 
to fight the national battles, and provided with all the matériel of war; 
let a navy, already superior to that of Austria; let 200 battalions of 
mobilised National Guards and 700,000 of the militia, besides the 
whole nation, which only awaits the commands of its King to encounter 
new perils ; let all these with the eloquence of fact tell Europe that 
Italy can never resign herself to the shame of seeing so beautiful a 
part of herself under the dominion of foreigners.” 


. For the moment, the people lie still and bide their time; 
ut— 


ob Bai ns a : ‘ 

Let no one be mistaken. This calm attitude of the Italians is not 
the inertness of resignation. Jt is the attitude of the soldier who in 
the face of an enemy composedly awaits the order 0 


begin the fight.” 


f his commander to 


Such are the thoughts now agitating the minds of Italians, even 
the most pacifically disposed. The pamphlet which Count Arri- 
rabene has translated, and which he has dedicated to Lord 
Houghton, is a noteworthy expression of an universal aspiration ; 
and as such it commends itself to the attention of English 
politicians. . 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WILBERFORCE.* 


Tuts volume contains some recollections of Wilberforce, chiefly 
private, recorded by one who was on terms of close intimacy with 
him, and to whom, it is evident from the letters inserted here, he 
opened his heart. It confirms in every respect the impression we 
had formed of a man extraordinarily gifted, and at the same time 
free from those small failings, or that substratum of self-seeking, 
which make it often dangerous to look too closely into the lives of 
men who have won fame in the world. It would be difficult to 
imagine a man more fitted—designed, as it were, by Providence— 
to carry through the great work of his life, whether we consider 
his rank and abilities, the purity of his intentions, his zeal as a 
philanthropist, or that personal charm of manner which smoothed 
down so many difficulties and won to his side so many friends, 
There was something even in the silver sweetness of his voice which 
marked him out as an advocate specially appointed to plead the 
cause of humanity ; and, to crown all, he brought to its aid a life 


* Recollections of William Wilberforce, Esq. By John 8. Harford, E 
DOi, ORS. London: LeagemaOo, UO! Seat oe 
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without blemish. How untiringly he laboured in the cause of 
negro emancipation we already know. Mr. Harford gives ug jn 
his volume additional evidences of the zeal with which he spent his 
heart upon the work, and of the principles, not only of humanity 
but of religion, which inspired his devotion to it. a 

All this has, it is true, been set forth in the biography of 
Wilberforce by his sons. sut Mr. Harford conjectures, and 
rightly, that “the testimony to the same effect of one who was 
wholly unconnected with him by family ties, but who was honoured 
with his intimate friendship throughout a period of upwards of 
twenty-one years of his eventful life,” will not be unacceptable, 
His manuscripts have, indeed, furnished some of the most inter- 
esting materials in the biography, illustrative of the early life of 
Wilberforce, and of the formation of his religious opinions ; but the 
greater part of these valuable records sees the light for the first 
time in the volume before us. We have here, too, more fully, 
Wilberforce’s own recollections of the statesmen of his time: and 
they serve to lighten the otherwise sombre character, to the general 
reader, of Mr. Harford’s book, just as they served to lighten 
Wilberforce’s more serious conversations with his friends. Some 
of these recollections we gladly transfer to our own columns. 
Of Lord Castlereagh as a speaker he said :—“ When he was in his 
ordinary mood he was very tiresome—so slow and heavy, his 
sentences often only half formed, his manner so confused, like 
what is said of the French army in the Moscow retreat, when 
horse, foot, and carriages of all sorts were huddled together helter- 
skelter ; yet when he was thoroughly warmed and called forth, he 
was often very fine, very statesman-like, and seemed to rise quite 
into another man.” Of Sheridan’s famous speech on the Begum 
question he remarked :—‘ It was a most surprising exhibition—five 
hours, and yet we were none of us tired.” He thought that Moore 
overrated Sheridan’s powers as a wit, but said of him, “ He was a 
jolly companion, and told good stories.” “ Pitt,” he said, “ talked 
in a lively way amongst his friends. Fox in general society was 
quiet and unassuming, but as an orator he was often truly won- 
derful. He would begin at full tear, and roll on for four hours 
together without tiring either himself or us.” Here is a fine sketch 


of Burke : 


“Mr. Wilberforce sometimes expatiated with great animation on 
the superior and lofty qualities of Burke’s mind; but observed that 
the House of Commons was not the scene in which they were most 
advantageously displayed. ‘He was easily put out of temper, and 
there were those there who knew how to vex him and make him 
expose himself. When he. was in good humour, and the subject on 
which he spoke suited him, and the House was in a listening mood, 
he was delightful. On such occasions there was a depth of thought 
anda fervour and glow of eloquence which defied competition. He 
had only to scratch the ground and flowers sprang up. Burke having 
been constantly opposed to Pitt up to the period of the French 
Revolution, never became on a footing of intimacy with him; but he 
was always partial to Wilberforce, and used to dine with him in the 
course of every year to meet Windham. On such occasions he was 
most delightful and instructive, and fairly let himself out. He was 
so good natured and fond of talking that, whatever his engagements 
were, he was apt to commence conversation and then to forget time. 
He would give up an hour of his own time, or consume one of yours, 
without reflection on consequences. Windham, though one of his 
greatest admirers, one day said of him: ‘* When I have business to 
transact I avoid Burke as I would the plague.’ His papers, added 
Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ used to be in greater confusion than my Own. 


The fine edge of Canning’s humour has, perhaps, never been 
more happily described than in Wilberforce’s criticism :—“ You 
see the joke sparkling in his eye before he gives it utterance: it 
appeared to me to furnish a sort of intellectual parallel to the 
natural fact that light travels quicker than sound—you behold the 
flash before you hear the report.” There were moments, he said, 
upon another occasion, when Pitt and Fox carried their auditors 
along with them with a power that appeared at the time lure 
sistible ; “ but,” he added, “so varied are Canning’s qualifications 
—such his eloquence, wit, and humour, and so striking his figure 
and manner—that I really must account him, on the whole, as 
perfect an actor as I have ever known.” Lord Greys style of 
speaking appeared to Wilberforce peculiarly elegant, and he 
gave him the credit of always acting upon principle, treating 
public questions, even in private, with sincerity and earnestness, 
while others laughed toyether over questigps upon which as 
attacked each other in public. It does not appear to have oceurres 
to him that this was possibly the result of that want of bs fertility 
of imagination” which struck him as the great defect in Earl Grey $ 
oratory. Turning from the senate to the field of battle, we ves 
characteristic anecdote of the Duke of Wellington. Wilberforce 
was speaking with admiration of the Duke’s varied powers, and . 
the electrical effect which a few words only from his lips produce: 
upen his army when on the verge of battle : 





“* Sir Gregory Way described to us most picturesquely,’ a 
Wilberforce, ‘the particulars of an attack of the French on er ‘4 - 
army in the course of the Spanish war. ‘‘ Our own people, _ wag 
‘were upon an eminence. Wellington was there. The French ase 
up their minds to attack. A column of twelve or fourteen engi 
men—their music playing, and their arms glittering im the err 
approached and pushed up the eminence. It was one of the gran an 
sights possible to a soldier’s eye. Wellington allowed them - 
approach so near that we felt uneasy—we all watched his hp? 
He just then called out, ‘Come, can’t you give them a gee 4 
Our men rushed forwards—they had the advantage of the grown’: 
The French were broken in a moment. Our attack was like @ 
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Mr. Harford tells many good stories in the course of his volume, 
and tells them well. One especially we may mention, showing the 
rancour which Wilberforce drew upon himself by taking up the 
question of the slave trade. Clarkson was travelling im a stage- 
coach, when the conversation turning on the Abolition question, 
one of the passengers said, gravely, “‘ Mr. Wilberforce is, no doubt, 
a great philanthropist in public, but I happen to know a little of 
his private history, and can assure you he is a cruel husband, and 
even beats his wife.” At this time Wilberforce was a bachelor. 
Again, it was rumoured that he had married a black woman ; 
another story made it a lady’s maid. “ He was not a little amused,” 
writes Mr. Harford, “while this report was running its round, at 
receiving a letter from one of his political partisans in Yorkshire, 
who had lost caste by marrying his cook, congratulating him on his 
having surmounted the common prejudices of society, and cut out 
his own path to happiness.” Better than this is the following, with 
which we shall take leave of Mr. Harford’s pleasing volume :— 


“We were talking of the levity of the French, and of their gaiety of 
heart, even under the severest misfortunes. This subject drew from 
Mr. Wilberforce the following anecdote, which he said had been related 
to him by Mr. Pitt:—‘ Shortly after the tragical fate of Marie 
Antoinette, a French émigré of some distinction, a denizen of the 
French Court, who had become acquainted with Mr. Pitt by meeting 
him there, took refuge in England, and on coming to London went to 
pay his respects in Downing-street. As was natural the conversation 
at once turned on the terrible scenes of blood which had recently 
occurred in Paris, and in particular on the cruelties wreaked upon the 
Queen. The Frenchman was at length quite overcome, and he sobbed 
out, “Ah! Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre Reine, la pauvre Reine!” 
These words were pronounced with much emotion, when a 
new idea possessed him, and starting from his chair he exclaimed, 
“Cependant, Monsieur Pitt, il faut vous faire voir mon petit chien 
danser.”’ Then pulling a small kit from his pocket, and calling out, 
“anchon, Fanchon, dansez, dansez!”’ he and the dog began to cut 
such capers together that the Minister's gravity was quite overcome, 
and he burst into a loud laugh, scarcely knowing whether to be most 
amused or astonished,’ ”’ 


BARBARA HOME.* 


THERE was once a Satanic school of poets, and now we are 
threatened with a Braddonic school of novelists. The calamity is 
grievous, but its period cannot well be prolonged. A time must 
arrive when the most romantic reader will be weary of crimes 
and satiated with horrors, and when even the most complete frac- 
ture of the Decalogue will be incapable of producing pleasurable 
emotions. But at present a demand still appears to exist for 
the terrible, and an attempt is made to cater for the public taste in 
that respect by the authoress of “ Barbara Home.” The result 
is tolerably successful. It is true that the book is tedious, its 
plot absurd, its incidents ridiculous, its characters for the most 
part lifeless, its conversation generally flat, its pathos ludicrous, 
and its humour depressing in the extreme. These are trifling 
defects, when we consider the heartlessness of its hero and the 
wickedness of its heroine, the looseness of its morality and the 
impropriety of its sentiments, the magnitude of its successive 
crimes and the monstrosity of its ultimate crash. Such merits 
will probably ensure the book a favourable reception, and an 
honoured shelf in that part of the library which answers to Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. For ourselves, we must confess to 
have read “ Barbara Home” under compulsion. Works of its 
class ought to be written by French authors. Vice loses half its 
attractions when it is compelled to talk English, and crimes seem 
piteously unromantic when described in our homely mother-tongue. 
Who would give a guinea and a half for a meagre draught of 
diluted impr ypriety, when he can obtain a full dose of the strongest 
abomination for three francs? Undoubtedly they do these things 
better in France, 

Barbara Home is an orphan rustic, whom an eccentric old maid 
ol the name of Morton adopts. She becomes engaged to a labour- 
ing cousin, but changes her mind and jilts him. As is usual with 
ploughmen crossed in love, he breaks his heart and dies, and his 
mother favours Barbara with a comprehensive curse, which tracks 
her through the work, The young lady next falls in love with 
th ordinary hero of sensational romance, a tall and muscular 
soldier, who “added to the fine face and head of William 
Shakespeare the stature and martial carriage of a Life Guards- 


”) ‘ . s . 
— _ She believes that he is as good as his looks, and he rewards 
ler faith by deceiving her with the time-honoured mock marriage, 


Performed in a fossil city church, by a profligate college friend, 
~ the presence of a corrupt clerk and a perjured pew-opener. 
S06 goes away with him in high glee to Paris, and lives for awhile 
7 a lover's paradise. But at length a terrible crash comes, 
““ptain Morton, her supposed husband, disappears, and his 
‘tiend, a noble Earl, who brings the news of his departure to 
— informs her that the marriage was a sham, and that the 
> Ptain, being tired of her, has made her over to his lordly self. 
marbara changes her nature on the spot, and from a soft, yielding 
ar transforms herself into a hard, pitiless woman. With a great 
i she devotes herself to the task of destroying her betrayer, and 
"“€8 no time in commencing operations against him. Finding 
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that he is engaged to a rich and great lady in Paris, she contrives 
to break off the marriage by exposing his previous conduct, and 
then she retires to England to concert new schemes of vengeance. 
As she requires money for the purpose, she determines to make 
some rich man marry her, and, hearing of a crusty old bachelor 
named Hardress, living in an obscure part of the country, she goes 
down and lays siege to his heart. But first of all she discuises 
herself by hiding her golden tresses under a black silk wig. ‘Thus 
armed against detection, she commences her operations, and con- 
ducts them so skilfully that Mr. Hardress, though a confirmed 
woman-hater, falls in love with her at first sight, and marries her 
in a few weeks without asking any questions as to her antecedents. 
Nor is he her only admirer, for in that short space of time she 
distracts the old gentleman’s nephew to such an extent that he 
throws over a young lady to whom he is engaged, and proposes 
marriage, of course unsuccessfully, to Barbara, and she drives a 
high church curate to the verge of madness by her charms, not to 
speak of nearly drowning him in a pond, and then saving his life 
—thanks to her powers of swimming. Her wig must have been 
uncommonly well fastened on, for it seems to have maintained its 
position even when its owner was diving after the clergyman. 
More wonderful still is the fact that Mr. Hardress never detects 
his wife’s wiggedness, although he survives his marriage for some 
years. She is everything that is charming in his eyes, and he is 
a model husband. It is evident that he never can have pulled 
her hair; nor does he seem to have asked any inconvenient 
questions about her previous husband or her former friends. 
Captain Morton, indeed, reappears on the scene, and is admitted 
as a friend of the family, but he keeps a discreet silence. All 
goes well for a while, but at length an unfortunate cause of dis- 
turbance arises in the person of a young lordling, a juvenile Earl of 
Effindale, who plunges head over ears in love with Barbara at first 
sight. She reciprocates his attachment, and for the first time finds 
her husband a nuisance. The old gentleman falls ill, and then 
comes the fiend in the shape of Captain Morton, who offers her a 
cunning poison which will ensure her release. She refuses ; but 
he deftly draws such a picture of happiness with herself and the 
Earl in the foreground, and a castle and perambulator behind, 
that she wavers. Then she takes the deadly draught to her 
husband’s room, and is going to administer it, when he saves her 
the trouble by finding out her intention, and dying of a broken 
heart in consequence. She becomes a lovely widow, and after a 
time of mourning the Earl is on the point of marrying her when in 
steps Captain (now Lord) Morton, and tells the Earl all about Mr. 
Hardress and the poison. A grand scene ensues. The Earl 
absconds, and marries a plain cousin, and Barbara sees nothing 
worth living for but a signal act of revenge; so she discards her 
wig, and invites Lord Morton to supper. He comes, and she in- 
duces him to drink no less than four bottles of Tokay, each well 
drugged with the poison he had provided her with for her 
husband’s consumption. Then she revels in her triumph, and 
tells him what she has done. He expires with “a horrible shriek,” 
which rouses the neighbours and summons the police. They break 
open the hall door and rush into the house, “and in the blue 
saloon was a dead body, lying face downwards on the floor; while 
in the velvet chair sat a lady of beautiful and queenly presence, 
with her head reclining against the cushions, and her face turned 
slightly from them.” For Barbara had reserved a little poison for 
herself, and had used it to procure her exit from a world which had 
proved itself unworthy of her. 

So ends as nonsensical, ill-conceived, and unhealthy a story as 
any library can produce. There are merits in the book which 
prove that its author could do better things if she chose. The 
character of Miss Morton is not badly sketched, nor the love of old 
Mr. Hardress for his fascinating wife. If “ Margaret Blount” will 
condescend to depict humdrum people whose souls do not aspire 
to great crimes, aud if she will utterly abstain from being funny, 
she may write a book which will not sin against good taste and 
good feeling, and which it will be possible to lay down without a 
shudder tempered by a yawn. But she has not achieved this 
result in “Barbara Home.” 


BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


“THe PEARL OF THE Ruone” is a poem which, though showing 
some indications of poetical treatment, is so dim and indistinct in 
outline that it is almost impossible to give any description of it as 
a whole. By far-the greater part of the composition consists of a 
“Dream,” which aptly illustrates the shadowy vagueness of that 
illusion of the mind. The author describes a young man flinging 
himself down on a rush pallet in the chamber of a castle, where, 
falling asleep, he dreams over the events of his life : 


“ Although his limbs the rushes pressed 
In all the luxury of rest, 
His wayward spirit was not stilled 
Nor lulled in slumber ; for it filled 
With waking images his’ brain, 
And gave the past to life again.” 
* The Pearl of the Rhone; and Other Poems, By William Duthie, Author of 
‘A Tramp’s Wallet.” London: Hardwicke. 
Voices from the Hearth; a Collection of Verses. By Isidore G. Ascher, B.C,L. 
Montreal: J. Lovell. 
Songs from Fairyland; and Other Poems. London: Whittaker & Co, 


Poems and Songs; of which some are rendered from the Spanish, By Charles 
Welsh Mason, London; Bell & Daldy, 
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He had been tenderly brought up, it appears, by an uncle, who 
lived in a castellated mansion by the banks of the Rhone, and who 
had an only daughter, a lovely girl whom he ‘alled with paternal 
pride his “ pearl” : 


«Nor called her so for nought ; 
For like one formed amid the briny whirl 
She was so dewily and limpid wrought ; 
As though from out the waves he first had brought her, 
And still she kept the pureness of the water. 
And well he loved the boy, his brother’s son, 
Whom he had named his ‘ Ruby,’ for he shone 
In haughty hue and quality like one 
With ruddy lustre of that kingly stone, 
Or orb of day whose course is nearly run. 
These were the jewels of the earthly throne, 
His heart; and with a close and pliant fretting, 
His love to them was as the golden setting.” 


The “ Ruby,” we regret to say, proves to be a very false gem 





indeed—not nearly so good as genuine glass. He deceives poor 
“ Pearl,” and, heartlessly abandoning her and her child, richly earns 
his uncle’s indignant malediction, which being delivered, we may 
suppose, with appropriate emphasis, awakes him, ?. ¢., the dreamer. 
3ut whether the whole be “a dream which was not all a dream,” | 
we cannot tell. If reality, then is the story deficient in the award | 
of that righteous retribution which is the eminent prerogative of | 
poets, above the judges of all earthly tribunals, to see duly executed ; | 
for nothing more is said of this amiable scoundrel than that he 
dedicates his future life 


*¢ To reach a high and noble goal,” 


in which last word there has probably been a misprint, consisting 
in the transposition of the vowels ; the end so indicated being a 
more probable and appropriate termination to the hero’s career. 
In the two poems entitled “ Darkness and Dawn,” the pro’s and 
con’s of poverty and wealth are argued with some vigour of language, 
but with more bitterness of feeling. 

In Mr. Ascher’s volume, which the author simply and modestly 
calls “a collection of verses,” and which consists mostly of short 
poems illustrative of the calm pleasures of domestic life and the 
affections of the family circle, the sentiments are such as, while 
they naturally ensure commendation, disarm the critic from apply- 
ing any very severe rule tothe medium in which they are conveyed. 
At the same time, there is no need of any ostentatious mercy 
being proclaimed for the benefit of the writer. His style is at 
times lively and pointed ; his versification easy and fluent, varied 
and correct. His poems are mostly reprinted from newspapers and 
other literary organs, published either in Canada or the United 
States, and have there met with the general approbation of the 
reading public. The poem entitled “ Pygmalion” is one of the 
principal, both in length and power of execution, in the volume. 
But the author differs from the ancient fable in his treatment of 
this favourite subject. Pygmalion here fails to see the production 
of his hands animated with the breath of life. He is told that— 


** Man fashions stone, but God informs the soul ;” 
and that thus, 


** No lustrous eyes revealed a tenderness, | 
Or flashed responsive radiance to his love; 
The marble image stood, a monument 
Of dead perfection, lonely lovelessness.” 


Mr. Ascher publishes some tributary lines to Lady Montefiore, 
in acknowledgment of the philanthropic exertions of her estimable 
husband. 

Reprinted from Household Words and All the Year Round, the 
“Songs from Fairyland,” of which many are tender in sentiment 
and graceful in expression, will doubtless be welcomed in a collected 
form by those who read them on the occasion of their first appear- 
ance. Among so many of almost equal merit it is difficult to make 
a selection ; but the following lines, which form the opening of a 
poem entitled “ Gratitude,” deserve, if any may, that position :— 


** T come back, as a bark from stormy seas, 

To the first haven where my youth was blest, 
And find the cottage in a bower of trees, 

Still gleaming like a white egg in the nest. 
The porch enshrined in ivy does not show 

Uncommon beauty to the outward sense, 
Yet I approach it with heart beating low, 

And touch the silent stones with reverence.” 


Many of these little poems are both thoughtful and truthful, 
suggestive of elevated associations. From “ The Love of Beauty” 
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* Upon thy banks once more I sit, 

Oh river of my happy days, 

Whose memories on my heart are writ — 
In lines which time cannot erase. 

The tuneful water ripples by 
A shore of daisy-spangled green ; 

And on the grass I[ sit and sigh, 
‘What might have been, what might have been.’ 


*< Flow on, flow on, my happy stream, 
With gentle murmur day and night, 
And never want a sunny beam, 
And be thy shores for ever bright. 
My life might once have flowed as well, 
In peaceful calm for which it yearned ; 
3ut its wild waters would rebel, 
And to another channel turned. 


“¢ Flow on, oh river of my life ! 
Whose flowery banks are left behind ; 
Flow on, mad stream, that chose the strife, 
And now no more repose can find. 
I wandered from my mother’s arms, 
My better angel pass d unseen ; 
I overlooked the truest charms, 
And lose the world that might have been.” 


These and many other verses, though deficient in energy, give 
proof of something in the composition that would repay more 
earnest cultivation on the part of the writer. 

The first part of Mr. Mason’s little volume is occupied with a 
monody on the death of the late Prince Consort. Absolutely devoid 
of imagery, and without any pomp of words, there is a Quakerlike 
simplicity of expression in the author's verse, which is neither 
inappropriate nor without its point of attraction. While giving 
utterance to his own and the general grief, the author is truly 
aware that not even the mighty lament of the whole nation can 
approximate to that majesty of sorrow which broods over the heart 
of one :— 

** To us the past appeareth sad, 
Who feel our loss, but cannot see 
His gain, or ours; which seeing, he 
lor us and for himself is glad. 
And greater than our loss, I ween, 

Loss could not be ; for thine, sweet soul, 

Is ours, who seemest, in thy dole, 
Crowned with our sorrows—sorrow’s queen.” 


The poem is written in a fragmentary and disjointed manner, by 
which the author has hardly done justice to his own conceptions, 
and marred to some extent the effect of the impressions they were 
really calculated to produce ; a total want of method being visible in 
the arrangement, if it can be so termed, of the six small parts into 
which the poem is divided. The fifth part commences with the 
following lines, which would appear to have been better fitted fora 
prelude to the whole :— 


** What shall I sing of Death ? who came 

A silent messenger of love, 

And led him to the courts above ; 
Who bore on earth a splendid name ; 
Who wore his splendour without pride ; 

Who nobly filled a royal part, 

A prince in deed, a king in heart, 
Meet consort for a peerless bride.” 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, Mr. Mason’s monody forms 
one of the best and worthiest tributes to the memory of the saga- 
cious and illustrious Prince, whose loss is still and long will be 
deplored, which have yet been given to the public. The latter 
portion of the volume comprises several imitations and translations 
from the Spanish, distinguished by that amorous melancholy which 
pervades the warmest love songs of the South, and which are 
elegantly rendered by the author ; together with various English 
lyrics of a similar character, illustrative of passionate and tender 
sentument. 


NOT QUITE THE THING.* 

EVIDENTLY a first production, modestly written, and, as its title 
indicates, with a due appreciation of its merits, “ Not Quite the 
Thing” appears to be modelled upon the novels of a bygone 
school. Though slight, it is far from frivolous ; the writer being 
given not a little to discussion of literary, social, religious, ethical, 


metaphysical, and other questions, of which we must say that, if 


they receive no more approximate solution than those to ye 
mankind have been accustomed during the last two or three thou- 


> — = ’ - . : . F | ‘ . = ) ¢ 
we extract the first few lines, conveying to the reader’s mind a | sand years, it can hardly be set down as the writers fault. 


pleasing analogy prettily expressed :— 


“Tf one leaf fall from the o’erhanging tree 
Whose complete form is echoed in the lake, | 
Unto its kindred image it will flee 
Among the myriad, making no mistake, | 


And by such instinct, which cannot be wrong, 
Do we find souls that will reflect our own, 
As once I found one face, amid a throng, 
Which still my memory bears, as it were carved on stone.” 


| 


Ok eS | 
The lines entitled “ What might have been” will assuredly find 
a response in the hearts of the majority of the poet’s readers, 


| 


moral problems were as susceptible of demonstration as those 0 

mathematics, we should lose the vital lessons now gained by us = 
working out and applying them to ourselves. It is quite . : 
cient for us that we find them, as occasionally in the pages befor 

us, stated and restated in novel and suggestive terms. The frame- 
work of this work we thought had been superseded years ~ 
No tale of gipsies and changelings is said to be admissible even o 
the columns of the Fam ily Herald and London Journal ; and - 
would be well if the prohibition were adopted by publishers Ory 
rally. The present story opens in an English village “ on 4 May 








* Not Quite the Thing, A Tale, London; Chapman & Hall, 
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day morning early,” with a splendid Jack-in-the-green making a 
series of graceful pirouettes and genutflections toa young lady who is 
issuing from the village shop where she has been making some 
purchases for charitable objects of her own. This is our heroine, 
attired in a muslin dress and black lace shawl, with a pretty fancy 
hat, of a kind preceding the pork-pie order of architecture, and one 
of those extremely innocent faces that “sometimes go with the 


character of a demon, sometimes with that of a nature partaking of 


the purer angelic tone.” The gentleman playing the distinguished 
role of Jack-in-the-green, representative of the time-honoured 
fraternity of sweeps, but whom we find, after passing the inter- 
mediate ordeal of the condemned cell in Newgute, ultimately 
seated at his ease in the House of Peers, is our hero. Lady Agnes 
Deveril is the daughter of a poor curate, who, a day or two before 
he died, succeeded to the title, without the property, of a distant 
relative. She has been left, when quite an infant, to the care of her 
mother, who, dying a few days after her husband of the same 
infectious disorder, caught while visiting the fever-haunted cottages 
of his poor parishioners, commends her to an old lady, and she, when 
the unfortunate child has attained her seventeenth year, bequeaths 
her to another old lady, a remotely-connected cousin of her own 
family. This second old lady is a Mrs. Blite, a selfish, ill-tempered, 
worldly-minded, ex-fashionable woman. Mrs. Blite has a son, 
addicted to the study of his patent-leather boots as an agreeable 
object of contemplation, and known familiarly among his friends, 
from other peculiarities of conduct in relation to money matters, 
as Mr. Patent Surety Blite. The young man’s mother wishes 
him to marry her ward. Lady Agnes, however, being of a medita- 
tive, serious, inquiring, and original cast of mind, and altogether, 
it must be admitted, a most excellent and exemplary character, 
entertains no community of sentiment with her guardian or her 
guardian's son ; and, in spite of repeated declarations of simulated 
passion on his part, succeeds in finally giving him a quietus on 
that point. In fact, she has never met with any congenial society 
until the arrival in Thorneyhurst of the new rector, Mr. Foresiter, 
his sister, and a young man pursuing his studies for the bar, 
named Alfred Winter, whom the amiable clergyman above 
named, seeing accidentally his natural talents and studious desires 
as a child, had rescued from a pitiable and degraded condition to a 
position of comfort and refinement in his own family, and, gene- 
rously conferring upon him the education of a gentleman, had 
further supplied him with the means of attaining ultimately 
deserved eminence in an honourable profession. In the circle at 
the rectory in which Agnes now finds herself welcomed, many 
interesting and important discussions take place, in which she and 
Alfred generally find themselves holding one side of the argument. 
They consequently very soon begin to discover in each other an 
unusual degree of merit, and to justify to themselves proportionately 
the admiration they so freely reciprocate. These are sentiments 
which time and absence are supposed only to deepen, until the death 
of Mr. Foresiter and the marriage of his sister occasion an unfore- 
seen separation between the lovers for a period which is partly filled 
up with the delights of a visit to the metropolis, and partly with 
the disagreeable attentions of Mr. P. 8. Blite. How it happens 
that Alfred is accused of murder, tried, found guilty, condemned, 
and left for execution, in direct contravention, we must confess, of 
the principles and practice of English law,—and how after that, by 
Virtue of the writer’s utter ignorance thereof, he is as illegally 
teprieved, by means of a series of utterly impracticable feats on the 
part of the heroine, the magistrates, the officials, the witnesses, the 
informer, and the culprit himself,—are told with an unaffected sim- 
plicity and apparent belief in the possibility of the story, that 
would render it of the same value to a legal student as Hogarth’s 
picture of “ Perspective” to the tyro in matters of art. The extra- 
ordinary means by which Agnes loses her fortune and Alfred gains 
his ultimate proud position, and the general issue of the narrative, 
we will forbear to describe ; preferring to leave such matters either 
to the imagination of our readers, or as a reward for those who will 
better consult their own gratification by patient perusal of the 
original production. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SPIDERS.* 


_ Tae Ray Society is one of those important scientific publishing 
bodies of which, from the value of its productions, we may be justly 
proud, and which we may almost regard in the light of a national 
‘nstitution. It has just “put before its subscribers the second part 
of Mr. J. Blackwall’s “ History of the Spiders of Great Britain 
ind Treland,” the first contribution to which was issued in 1861. 
"8 nota little singular that up to this time we are without 
anything like a complete account of British spiders ; and yet, 
perhaps, when we reflect, it is not so singular after all. Spiders 
dificult ney repulsive creatures to handle, examine, or study ; 
attem . . <eep in confinement for observation ; difficult, if this 
vomneity nee, to maintain in existence on account of their 
Utterflies foreover, they cannot well be preserved. Moths and 
iene 7? flies and beetles, only require to be caught and pinned 
co tablets of cork to exhibit for years upon years their 
carapac gaudy bodies, their transparent wings, and Meet glittering 
9 ~ agen ~— 80 the spider. Its soft body shrivels and loses its 
in hewn characteristic markings. It cannot be well kept dry, 
jn nersed in any liquid. If cleaned out and stuffed with 

“2 or with sand, it is not then the true resemblance of its 
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Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, Part If. London: 
Ray Society by Robert Hardwicke. 
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former self, when with distended skin it watched with peering eyes, 
intent for another and yet another victim to satiate its gluttonous 
appetite. While entomologists, then, are plentiful, arachnolo- 
gists—for such is the not very attractive cognomen assigned to 
spider-hunters—are a very select few indeed. The “Tractatus de 
Araneis” of our countryman, the memorable Dr. Lister, pub- 
lished in 1678, has until now been the foundation of every sub- 
sequent attempt at the classification and description of our native 
spiders ; and in arachnology it has been on the Continent during 
the past thirty years that the chief advance in knowledge has been 
made. All is not worthless and deterrent, however, in respect 
to the great insect class of fly-catchers. They must play an 
important part in the scheme of life; they do no positive harm to 
house or field, to man or his crops or herds; the housemaid may 
brush away their webs for tidiness’ sake, but the farmer’s labourer 
passes by, and puts not forth a hand to destroy the silken net that 
glistens before him in the sun-beants. Although the daily food- 
captures of a single spider may bear no proportion to the hosts of flies 
that daily fill the crop of the swallow or the swift, yet, where there 
are ten swallows or one swift, there are thousands upon thousands 
of spiders. Count the number of webs upon a single yard of hedge- 
row, and multiply that space by the hedging of the field, and again by 
the number of fields within view, and the total of the army of 
spiders within sight, so to Say, will be immense astonishing. 
How they breed, how they change their skins, how the 
mother-spider feeds its young ; how the cocoon is made, how the 
web is spun, how by floating threads in the summer breeze they 
cross from distant point to distant point ; how, if limbs be torn 
away, their facile constitutions produce others to take their 
places ; how they make retreats in holes beneath the ground, in 
crevices of walls, under stones, in crumpled leaves, under the bark 
of trees, line them with the softest silk, and sometimes put padded 
silken doors with silken hinges to keep out intruders; how they 
take their prey, how some will watch and spring like insect tigers, 
how some lie hid in flowers, while others use the common familiar 
snare,—all these, and many more, are points of interest, and study 
and close attention will perhaps in time rid one of those feelings of 
repugnance which are naturally and generally entertained towards 
this useful class. Perhaps it is due to this very widely spread 
feeling that spiders are left unmolested to do their work over the 
field of the whole earth. 

Classification and description are, however, the two points with 
Mr. Blackwall, and with class, tribe, and family, genus and species, 
he proceeds on his orderly way. In his ffirst part he gave us the 
families Mygalidz, Lycosidx, Salticide, Thomiside, Drasside, 
Cinifloride, and Agelenide, of the eight-eyed tribe—the Octono- 
culina ; and in the present part he describes another family of the 
same tribe, the Theridiids, and follows with the Liny phiidee and 
Epéiridee. He then begins the Senoculina, or six-eyed tribe, giving 
the family Dysderide, and commencing the family Scytodide. 
Seventeen plates, with numerous very beautiful coloured figures, 
accompany the part. 


PRODUCTION AND ITS INCREASE.* 


Mr. Hayrer modestly disclaims any great merit on the score of 
originality for these essays. Nor can we honestly say that they 
add much to our knowledge of the subjects to which they relate. 
This is indeed scarcely possible, seeing that they deal only with 
the most elementary portions of political economy, upon which it 
would be difficult to suggest anything which has not already 
occurred to the eminent writers who have already trodden the 
same ground. But the author is evidently a diligent and clear- 
headed student, and he has done a good service to “ the younger 
students of political economy” for whom he writes, in furnishing 
them, in a very moderate compass, with a lucid analysis of the 
opinions of the principal political economists upon the points of 
which he treats. The first of the three essays of which his 
pamphlet consists is devoted to “ the production of wealth.” In 
the second, he states, very effectively, what may be called the 
scientific view of “ freedom of commerce ;” in the third and last, 
he discusses “ the distribution of capital and labour.” From the 
latter we will quote a passage, which affords a good example of 
his clear and unpretending style, and is at the same time marked 
by thoughtfulness and thorough good sense. In considering the 
circumstances which indirectly hinder the best distribution of 
capital, he is led to discuss the injurious consequences which 
may arise from the conduct of the labourers themselves :— 


“They may seek to inflict injuries upon the employers of labour in 
two different ways, but the probabilities of a freque nt recurrence of 
either kind appear to me to vary with the different periods of a nation’s 
social and material development. Active injuries, such for example as 
we have known in the manufacturing districts, by the breaking of 
framework and machinery, or by the burning of warehouses, farm- 
buildings and stacks, or such as are even now not altogether out of 
date amongst us, by the wanton destruction of machines ingeniously 
devised to lessen manual labour in agricultural production, seem to 
belong rather to the state of insecurity common to half civilized socie- 
_ and grow naturally of less frequent occurrence, in proportion 
both to the spread of education amongst the labouring classes geue- 
rally, and the better security extended to capitalists and proprietors 
under an improved system of police. 


ties 





* Essays on Production and its Increase by the Freedom of Commerce, and the 
Best Distribution of Capital and Labour. By Arthur D. Hayter, M.A. (late 
Scholar of Brazenose College, Oxford), London; Ridgway, 
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“ But with regard to such as I may term passive injuries to Capital, 
which result from organized strikes, or refusals on the part of labourers 
to co-operate with their employers in particular trades, except at such 
waces as would reduce the rate of profit below the ordinary level, the 
probabilities of frequent recurrence do not appear to me necessarily 
to diminish with the increasing wealth and industry of any society. 
Undoubtedly the spread of education, by fostering a spirit of intelli- 
gence amongst the labouring classes generally, will do much towards 
teaching them that their own interests are not antagonistic but identical 
with those of their employers ; yet it is to be remembered that while 
such is the comparatively late result of increasing knowledge, the im- 
mediate effect of the more general diffusion of a large store of wealth, 
is to supply the active and mischievous spirits with more ample 
means of guiding the conduct of others, inasmuch as discontent and 
disunion naturally spread more slowly amongst those who are armed 
with better resources to sustain a protracted resistance. Moreover it 
will, I think, be found that some influences in themselves most bene- 
ficial to the healthy development of the national character, such, for 
instance, as those which spring from the spirit of independence, from 
the active desire of improving their condition, or even from the readiness 
to submit their cause to the test of public discussion, combine with 
these improved circumstances to foster that spirit of obstinacy which 
in reality is tending to impede the productive processes, upon the 
well working of which the material welfare of the labouring classes so 
immediately depends.” 


Upon the whole, we can recommend this little work to the 
attention of those for whose use it is apparently designed. It is 
marked by a precision of thought and a lucidity and happi- 
ness of exposition which justify us in expecting from the author's 
maturer powers a more important contribution to the literature 
of political economy. 








CLARA VAUGHAN.* 


A mixture of English and Corsican life forms the warp and 
woof of the present story. The materials are evidently not homo- 
geneous, ard the fabric is not the finest in the world. Still—to 
change our figure—there is no inconsiderable variety in the current 
of events, or vigour and vivacity in the writer’s style. Although, 
however, the narrative is not without interest, the improbabilities 
are too great to be ever satisfactorily vanquished in the reader's 
mind. The work is presented to us in the autobiographical form, 
and from it we gather that the reciter, Clara Vaughan, is the 
only child of a wealthy commoner in the west of England, 
possessed of an ancient hall and many thousand “ dirty acres,” of 
which she, now in her tenth year, is looked upon as the future 
heiress. Her birthday happens to be her parents’ wedding day, 
and, after due celebration of the double festivity, the household 
are summoned into their master’s room by a dreadful shriek 
from his wife, and find him stabbed through the heart by a 
stiletto. A lock of hair, probably torn from the head of the 
assassin, is found in the hand of Mrs. Vaughan, who, however, 
can give no intelligible account of the murder ; another lock, of a 
finer and more feminine quality, on the victim’s breast ; and these, 
with the instrument of death, picked up afterwards in the park, 
and the discovery of three letters, which the murderer had found 
time to trace in blood on the hangings of the bed—both these 
latter findings being due to the penetrating vigilance of the heroine 
-—are the only means at hand to lead to the identification of 
the perpetrator of the crime. Clara, a child of passionate impulse, 
and of such overpowering feelings as to lead at one time to serious 
doubts of her sanity, devotes herself from that day to the discovery 
and punishment of her father’s murderer. Such is henceforward 
the aim and object of her life. This idea has lately become a rather 
frequent element in works of fiction ; though it is needless to point 
out its extreme improbability and utter unsuitableness to a female 
character. Women are naturally much more useful as accomplices in 
the concealment of fraud than as principals in the detection of violent 
offences. But the tendency of the times is manifestly, in works of 
this description, to invest the heroine with masculine attributes, and 
aptitudes altogether foreign to her nature. Clara’s father’s half- 
brother, Edgar Vaughan, whom she had never before seen, but 
who she knew had spent many years abroad, presents himself at 
the hall immediately after the dreadful deed before named ; and 
the moment he crosses the threshold she charges him with being 
the murderer of her father. Symptoms of mutual antipathy 
develop themselves between them, and her sudden belief becomes a 
slow but gradually accumulating conviction. Calm, however, 
himself, and perfectly unshaken from his balance, his habits and 
expressions alternately favourable to the reader's prepossessions 
now of his guilt, now of his innocence, he assumes, according to 
his brother’s will, not only the guardianship of the young girl, but 
the management of the estates. These, it is in time discovered, by 
reason of some informality in documents executed by the late 
owner, and intended by him to cut off the entail, revert, instead, 
to the guardian as next male relative. Clara and he now repeatedly 
quarrel ; her mother is an invalid ; and, after the installation in the 
house of some other connections of Mr. Edgar Vaughan, Mrs. Daldy 


and her son, the latter provided as a match for Clara, much, of 


course, against her taste, she voluntarily quits the house, and repairs 

. , . o . “ . 
with her mother to a cottage, belonging to that lady, in Devonshire ; 
—Devonshire, de rigueur ; novelists, in regard to particular counties, 
and some other matters proper to fiction, 


“ Nosing each other like a flock of sheep.” 


* Clara Vaughan. A Novel, Three vols, London: Macmillan. 
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Here her mother’s life and her own are saved, when exposed to 
great peril on aprecipice, by an unknown youth. Here, too, Mrs 
Vaughan dies, and Clara’s more serious troubles begin. Reduced 
to absolute beggary, or what is tantamount to it, having only £9 
per annum, she goes to London, resolved to prosecute her search 
tor her father’s murderer, and to save money to enable her to ¢, 
abroad. She paints in water-colours, and is her own saleswoman - 
puts herself into the hands of a London detective ; visits an out. 
landish place, the haunt of certain political refugees and assassins 
where she blinds herself for a fortnight, but eventually recovers her 
sight ; makes friends with a Maltese bloodhound, of whom we hear 
rather too much ; and begins an acquaintance with a Professor (who 
has a weakness for the vivisection of his friends’ domestic pets) and 
his supposed daughter, who at all events turns out to be a sister of 
the unknown youth Conrad, the former preserver of her life. At 
this period Clara begins to have doubts as to her uncle’s guilt, in 
consequence of the friendly detective’s remarks and researches; 
and, hearing that he is in danger from a paralytic stroke, she goes 
to the Hall, and by certain vigorous sanitary measures saves his 
life, and exposes the selfishness and hypocrisy of Mrs. Daldy:; 
detects and unmasks heras a ghost, entering the house in the same 
way as the assassin must have done ; finally, makes friends with 
her uncle, and, on his partial recovery, hears his romantic story, 
which vceupies the best part of a volume. From this we learn 
gradually who was the real midnight murderer ; wherefore the 
unfortunate father of Clara was killed in his sleep ; who Conrad 
and his sister prove themselves to be ; what occurred to the heroic 
and indefatigable damsel when she confronted the actual assassin 
of her father ; the well-merited end of that wretch, and the noble 
and daring deeds of the faithful dog, who carries out in his own 
action the hereditary principle of the “ vendetta ;” and the final 
restoration to happiness of an entire English village and the whole 
population of Corsica, by the simple process of tying the nuptial 
knot between two couples who -But for this crowning fact we 
would rather refer the patient follower of Clara Vaughan’s fortunes 
to the pages of the work itself. The author has vivid powers of 
description, striking imagery at command, and writes at times 
with much pictorial effect. 


) 





ANTEDILUVIAN HISTORY.* 


FOURTEEN years ago, Mr. Rendell published the first edition of 
this work. It met with considerable success, the whole impression 
being sold in twelve months; and it has since been reprinted in 
America, and translated into French. The author's design was to 
explain the Mosaic account of the origin of the world by the 
supposition that the language employed was symbolical. He 
grants the assertion of the free-thinkers, that the Biblical narrative, 
taken literally, is inconsistent with the facts which modern science 
has brought to light ; yet he still clings to that narrative as of 
divine origin. He seeks to reconcile this contradiction by afiirming 
that the object of the Bible is to address the spirit of man on 
spiritual subjects ; that this has been done in the language of 
symbolism ; and that that language, consequently, is true for the 
purpose contemplated, but yet not literally true, apart from the 
purpose. Speaking of the writers of the Bible, in the preface to 
his second edition, Mr. Rendell says : 


“ As their spiritual mind was opened to receive a spiritual dictate 
from on high, it will follow that such a dictate must have been 
spiritual in its nature, and that, to bring down its significance for 
perpetuation in the world, it became requisite to clothe it with such 
natural imaginings as were suitable tothis purpose. How can spiritual 
things be taught in a natural world by any other means? It was 
spiritual things which they were inspired to know; it was about 
those things that they were required to write; but these coul i only 
be represented to mankind by means of a literal sense peculiarly 
constructed, so that it might contain within it a spiritual! signill- 
cance, " 


In another page, Mr. Rendell tells us that— 


° > — . anemniwa: it 18 
“The most ancient form of thought is figurative language; ! 


well known to have prevailed throughout the East from the nomen 
times. God, however, did not adopt it as the vehicle for his Kevelt- 
tion because it was the style of those nations; but it became prev 
lent in those nations because it was the original style which God 
mercifully employed to convey His instructions to the world. 
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Starting with this main principle, the commentator 
prove that the Biblical account of the creation of the world 
not refer to the creation of the world at all, but is merely 2 , 
of the passions, affections, capacities, and general character!stie 
of the human mind, as operated upon by the Supreme mene: 
“Day” and “Night” are knowledge and ignorance ; “ the aad 
ment” symbolises “the development of some of those inte . : 
principles of thought which belong to the internal man ; une 


| . author's 
waters” are significant of “knowledges” (we use our auth 
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unusual plural), and the firmament divides the bene coats 

| ratare neati 

which are the “ knowledges” of God, from the waters ¢ ~~ “ful 
of men. In this strain 0 ‘ancl 


which are the “ knowledges” ) 
mysticism Mr. Rendell proceeds through the whole of his 
interpreting the Old Testament in accordance with ‘aly 
theory. And he concludes by intimating that a day 1s = 


volume, 
his new 


* The Antediluvian History, and Narrative of the Flood, as set for mene 
Early Portions of the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Expla 7 ay 
the Rev. E. D. Rendell, of Preston. Second Edition, tevised. : 
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approaching in which popular opinion will be entirely revolu- 
tionised with respect to the meaning of the earlier portions of the 
Bible. 

We have no doubt the work has been composed with the very 
best intention ; but we cannot congratulate the reverend author on 
having achieved any success. His speculations will not satisfy the 
orthodox nor answer the sceptical. The former will say that what 
they have always regarded as the literal truth of God has been 
subjected to a species of jugglery by which it is made to disappear ; 
the latter will argue that God would not adopt aset of symbols 
which, from the free-thinker’s point of view, are sheer fallacies 
alculated to mislead the world, and in fact misleading it. Any 
way, it is inconceivable that He should use a language which 
during the lapse of many thousand years, has been utterly mis- 
understood, and rightly to understand which requires a new 
revelation through the lips of Mr. Rendell. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS.* 


TRADE cafalogues are seldom got up in a form worthy of the 
time and talent of the critic. Upon mere lists of instruments and 
their prices, although illustrated with excellent woodcuts, there are 
no interesting or instructive comments to be made. The manu- 
facturer may produce instruments veritably marvellous for their 
delicacy and finish of construction, and equally marvellous for their 
powers and capabilities ; but the mere catalogue gives us no know- 
ledge of these qualities or details, and, if we possessed in ourselves 
information on such topics, we could not construct a review upon so 
barren a basis. Without drawing any comparisons with the other 
able philosophical instrument-makers in this metropolis, we may 
fairly say that none have been more persevering, more successful 
or more conscientious in their efforts to produce instruments of the 
best qualifications and manufacture, than Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra. From them we have now a well-written treatise upon 
meteorological instruments, giving very accurate and intelligible 
explanations of their scientific principles, method of construction 
and practical utility. The book is, in one sense, a trade catalogue : 
at the same time, it has another and more important phase, and is 
justly and properly styled a treatise. As a catalogue the critic 
has nothing to do with it, but as a treatise we willingly give it that 
praise which it justly merits. The increasing attention bestowed 
on the study of meteorological phenomena, the great and general 
increase in the demand for good meteorological instruments, and 
the consequent necessity for a proper understanding of their princi- 
ples and actions, and of fit and reliable methods of using them 
impart an unusually practical value to such a work as the one before 
us. The barometer, as the most important, naturally occupies the 
first chapters of the work, the standard syphon, mountain, aneroid, 
self-registering, and various other forms, being minutely and 
carefully described ; next follow the self-registering, radiation, deep- 
sea, boiling-point, and other varieties of temperature-measuring 
instruments—all equally well treated. The instruments for 
ascertaining the humidity of the air ; those for measuring rainfall ; 
those for estimating the direction, presence, and velocity of wind ; 
as well as those for investigating atmospheric electricity, and the 
quality and quantity of ozone present in the air, are treated in 
their respective order, and are in like manner very instructively 
described. A chapter, too, is devoted to various miscellaneous 
instruments, such as the chemical water-glass, anemoscope admido- 
meter, cloud-reflector, sunshine-recorder, hydrometer, and _tide- 
gauge. But not the least important and valuable parts of the book 
are the complete and numerous tables, including those for deducing 
heights for corrections for mean temperature of the air, for latitude, 
and approximate elevation. No less than 158 instruments of 
a are described, and for the most part illustrated with 

ery Clear woodcuts. There is not a more useful treatise of this 
kind extant, 


ON DOMESTIC FIREPLACES.+ 


Persons about to purchase agrate will find in this pamphlet alarge 
‘mount of useful information to assist their choice, accompanied 
by such an array of engravings as could only have been afforded 
a book four times the price, but for the fact that the author— 
4 dealer in the articles of which it treats—has, we apprehend, laid 
= illustrated trade catalogue under contribution. In our climate, 
, sere artificial warmth for the interior of our dwellings is neces- 
a na comfort eight months in the year, the subject is 
dies “Wee a importance to make it deserve careful 
poses uilst, however, both the principles to be observed in 
Bnetios <a ory hs grates and the mode of carrying them out in 
~ sob meg patcicllegy Year eed egg towards the close of 
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appreciate grates of a rational construction, informed us towards 
the close of his career that he had been engaged in a thankless and 
hopeless task, and that experience had convinced him that such an 
attempt must fail in a commercial point of view, till the public 
were more enlightened than to be guided, as at present, in their 
choice of a grate by «esthetic considerations alone, to the neglect of 
those scientific principles of construction on which its fitness for 
its office must exclusively depend. 

As to the observations on the Patent Laws, we will say nothing 
further than to advise Mr. Edwards to omit them from any future 
edition of his pamphlet. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Termination of the Sixteenth Canto of Lord Byron’s “ Don Juan.” 
By Harry W. Wetton (Triibner & Co.).—Some young gentleman, who 
wishes to assure the world that he has seen a great deal of “ life,” 
and thinks it a very poor affair, has undertaken to finish ‘ Don 
Juan,” and hence the extraordinary demoustration of folly which 
Messrs. Triibner have been kind—or unkind—enough to issue from 
their establishment. The preface to this production is written in that 
singular style of complacent modesty which seems to be one of the 
elements of extreme egotism; and the verses themselves break every 
rule of metre with the fine freedom of incompetence. The author 
speaks of himself as being barely twenty. If this is to be taken 
literally, there is hope. Before many years are over, the youth will 
have outgrown his sham cynicism and his wild ambition, even though 
he may not have attained the capacity of writing decent verse. 


Sermons for the Times. By John Page Hopps (Whitfield, Green, 
& Son).—Mr. Hopps is evidently a member of what is called the 
Broad Church. He sympathises deeply with modern interpretations 
of ancient faith, and places the abstract idea of religion infinitely 
higher than all the creeds. He wishes to see science allied with faith, 
and is ready to propitiate the former by sacrificing somewhat of the 
letter of the Old Testament. With him geology is worth more than 
the Mosaic history of the creation, and primeval formulas give place 
to living beliefs. His mind has been formed in the school of “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and he hopes to win men to the Church of Christ 
by admitting that all, whatever their profession, are already in some 
sort affiliated on that Church, if they lead righteous and devout lives. 
He writes with much feeling, emotion, and eloquence—sometimes 
with an almost feminine excess of sensitiveness ; and we have no doubt 
that his sermons had an effect on those who incline to the peculiar 
views which he advocates. This journal is not among the followers 
of the new theology; but it may nevertheless be admitted that Mr. 
Hopps gives every evidence of being quite in earnest, and desirous of 
doing good after his own fashion. 

The Great Oblation. By the Rev. W. Bramley-Moore, M.A., 
Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks (Macintosh).—This is described 
as ‘‘a plain inquiry into the nature of the Atonement as the efficient 
means for taking away human sin.” It is dedicated to the author's 
parishioners, for whose advantage it has been mainly composed. 
Written in a simple style, and printed, with the exception of the appen- 
dices, in a large, bold type, it will doubtless recommend itself to the 
ignorant and humble-minded. 


Two little manuals of devotional writing have been issued by Mr. 
Nimmo, of Edinburgh, entitled, respectively, The Cedar Christian, and 
Other Practical Papers, by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of New 
York ; and The Chastening of Love, or Words of Consolation for the 
Christian Mourner, by Joseph Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


A new Monthly Miscellany, bearing the title of The Alexandra 
Magazine, has just been commenced by Messrs. Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder, of Paternoster-row. The first number consists of the earlier 
chapters of a new tale, and of poems and essays—the latter principally 
devoted to questions bearing on the social condition of women—by 
Mrs. Sewell, Mrs. Bayly, Mrs. Meredith, Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, 
Miss Jessie Boucherett, &c. Of the single woodcut illustration we 
cannot say much. The price is sixpence, and the names of the writers 
are such as to warrant public confidence in the undertaking. 


We have received the May parts of Mr. Watts’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, founded on that of the late Dr. Ure (Longman & Co.), 
and of Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary (Same Publishers) ; 
—Our Colonies, an essay on the advantages to the British nation 
accruing from its colonial possessions, by John Plummer, late a factory 
operative (Tweedie) ;—Life and Health Assurance for the Working 
Classes, by William Hardwicke, M.D., M.R.8.C. (Hardwicke) ;— 
Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., on a Plan 
for Converting the Royal Dublin Society and Musewm of Irish Industry 
into a National Institution for Ireland (Williams & Norgate) i 
Mileaye Duties—Case of the Stage Carriage Proprietors (No Publisher) ; 
—The Inland Revenue, a Narrative by Mary Parkes, of Roman-road, 
Holloway, charging the Commissioners with injustice and arbitrary 
decisions (No Publisher) ;—On the Practice of Employing Certain Sub- 
stitutes for the Genuine Ingredients in Some Articles of Daily Food, by 
a Lady (Lewis) ;—Slavery and President Lincoln's Proclamation, by 
the Hon. C. 8. Morehead, of Kentucky (Saunders & Otley)—a pam- 
phlet strongly opposed to the President of the United States and his 
policy ;—Remarks on the Tendency and Results of Permissive Legis- 
lation, especially as exemplified in the County of York, by Lord 
Teignmouth (Ridgway)—a discussion not very favourable to the 
system in question;—Poems in Memoriam of the Tercentenary, by 
John Alfred Langford (Stratford-on-Avon: J. 8. Leaver)—a brochure 
of sixteen pages, title-page included ;—Suggestions for an Organization 
for Restraint of Corruption at Elections, by W. D. Christie (Emily 
Appeal to the People of Ewrope, issued by the March 
Association at Copenhagen, translated from the Danish (Bentley) ;— 
Schleswig-Holstein Succession; Official Documents, selected from a 
German point of view (No Publisher);—An Old Englishman's 
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Opinions on Schleswig-Holstein and Germany (Triibner & Co.), _— 
the German point of view ;—The Liturgy Abridged, but not Mu - 
lated, by Liturgus (Macintosh) ;—Rubrical Modification, not Litur- 
gical Change, a Few Words on the Burial Service, by C. J. \ aughan, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster (Macmillan & Co.) ;—The Bishop of London s 
‘Fund, a Letter to the Bishop of London, by a London Clergyman 
(Rivingtons) ;—A Letter to Every One who will know his Bible, and 
especially to those entering God’s Ministry, by a b. A., Oxon (Same 
Publishers);—The Ecclesiastical Commission, its Origin _and Pro- 
gress, by a Clergyman in the Diocese of Winchester (Same Pub- 
lishers) ;—But isn’t Kingsley Right, After All? A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Newman, from the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. (Same Pub- 
lishers) ;—<( "hurel Congre SSeS, and Increase of thee Episcopate, Papers 
read before the Bristol Church Union, by Nicholas Pocock, M. A 
(Longman & Co.) ;—A Letter to the Laity of the Diocese of Natal, 
by the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal (Long- 
man & Co.), replying to the circular of the Metropolitan Bishop of 
Capetown, the Bishop of Grahamstown, and Bishop Twells, and 
defending the author’s theological views ;—A Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy and Laity of the Province of York, by William Lord Arch- 
bishop of York (Murray), in which the recent judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the case of the “ Essays and 
Reviews” is subjected toa critical examination ;—Analysis of Evidence 
before the Sheffi ld Jury on the Cause of the Failure of the Bradfield 
Reservoir, by William Naylor (Waterlow & Sons), a pamphlet in 
which the calamity is attributed to a landslip;—a new edition in one 
volume, with eight portraits on steel, of Miss Julia Kavanagh’s 
Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) ;—and The Children’s Hist ry of the Soci ty of Friends, chi fly 
compiled from Sewell’s History (Hodges, Smith, & Co., Dublin). 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Axsovt a hundred years ago, it occurred to a few benevolent gentle- 
men, who had interested themselves in the hawkers, packmen, and 
*‘ running stationers,”’ then in the habit of filling their wallets in Little 
sritain and Long-lane, Smithfield—the poor man’s Paternoster-row of 
the time—with penny chap-books and halfpenny “ godlinesses,” that 
popular literature of another kind might be supplied to them, and 
thus to the poor throughout the country. The Tract Society was 
accordingly started; popular authors condescended to write amusing 
and religious stories for vulgar perusal, and subsequently such artists 
as Bewick and Thurston were prevailed upon to contribute pictures. 
The first publications were strongly of the sensational order, as it was 
considered expedient to break the mind from ‘Guy, Earl of Warwick,’ 
and “The Mad Pranks of Tom Winter,” by small degrees, to some- 
thing more instructive. The commercial success of the Religious Tract 
Society has now become one of the marvels of the publishing world. 
Theirs was the finest building in Paternoster-row until the Messrs. Long- 
man erected their book palace. Within the past few days, the report 
of the Society has been issued, from which we learn that during the 
year ending March 21, 1864, the Society has published 20 tracts of the 
first series, of which 8 were hawkers’ series, 8 narrative, 6 biographi- 


cal, 12 Monthly Messenger, 3 large type, and 26 handbills, giving a 
total of 83 publications. It has also published 13 books for adults, 
14 for the young, besides a large number of miscellaneous works. 
The circulation of its weekly serials and monthly publications was 
steadily increasing. The total number of tracts issued by the Society 
during the past year amounted to 43,281,000, and the proximate issue 
since its formation is 1,540,000,000. The total grants for England 
and Wales for the year have been £5,973. 2s. 6d., the issue of tracts 
having been 5,272,683 ; and for Scotland and Ireland 880,018, of the 
ralue of £801. 3s. 3d. Large as have been the issues of the Society 
for the United Kingdom, its foreign operations have been equally 
extensive. To France £9,000 had been granted for the cir- 
culation of tracts. The number of tracts issued in Belgium 
during the same period was 119,200; in Holland, 76,260; in 
Russia, 116,000 (in the Polish, Esthonian, and Livonian languages) ; 
in Germany, 5,000,000. In Switzerland, the society at Lausanne 
has issued 103,216 tracts; that at Zurich, 50,012; that at Rerne, 
47,837. Spain, too, has not been forgotten; and in Italy, 29,000 
copies of various books haye been published, and a religious news- 
paper established. In India, 88,480 Bengali tracts have been printed 
by the auxiliary at Calcutta; in Bombay, 112,900 copies of works in 
the native tongues have been printed by the society, and 136,538 
copies have been circulated by sale; in other parts of India, large 
issues have also been made, at a total cost to the Society of 
£1,770. 183. 6d. The receipts were (inclusive of the balance 
hand), £107,806. 15s. 7d.; and the expenditure, £106,904. 5s. 8d. 


in 


Mr. Disraeli has just published a new edition of his “ Revolutionary 
Epic,” with a dedication to Lord Stanley. We shall onter into a 
critical examination of this strange work on an early occasion. 

A remarkable American work has recently been “subscribed” to 
the London trade :—* A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, with a complete Bibliography of the Subject,” by William 
Rounseville Alger. It is a stout, closely-printed volume of nearly 
one thousand pages, and the collecting of materials from the litera- 
ture of all countries appears to have occupied the author many years. 
The concluding paragraph of the preface contains a thought which 
has long been familiar to readers of Professor Longfellow’s poems on 
this side of the Atlantic:—‘* Man is the lonely and sublime Columbus 
of the creation, who, wandering on the Spanish strand of time, sees 
drifted waifs and strange portents borne far from an unknown some- 
where, causing him to believe in another world. Comes not death as 
a ship to bear him thither ? Accordingly as hope rests in heaven, 
fear shudders at hell, or doubt faces the dark transition, the future 
life is a sweet reliance, a terrible certainty, or a pathetic ‘ perhaps.’ 
But living in the present, in the humble and loving discharge of its 
duties, our souls harmonized with its conditions, though aspiring 
beyond them, why should we ever despair or be troubled overmuch ? 
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Have we not eternity in our thought, infinitude in our view, and God 
for our guide ?” 

The laws in France relating to the censorship of the presg are 
about (so it is said) to experience a change, which will be received 
with considerable satisfaction by the friends of liberty, both in ang 
out of the Emperor Napoleon’s dominions. La France asserts that the 
office of Director of the Press is on the point of being suppressed, 
It states that the reason for this decision of the French Government 
is founded on a determination to destroy the semi-official press by 
competition, 


The literature of the telegraph has recently been increased by the 
publication of some ingenious tables and pamphlets, by the Count de 
Lauture. As the titles of these publications will possess a certain 
value to those persons interested in the transmission of secret intel. 
ligence, we subjoin them :—‘ Grammaire du Télégraphie ; Histoire et 
Lois du Langage; Hypothése d’une Langue Analytique et Métho. 
dique ; Grammaire Analytique Universelle des Lignaux.” * Short 
Explanation of the Sketch of the Analytic Universal Nautical 
Code of Signals.” ‘ Analytic Universal Telegraphy; an Interna. 
tional Telegraphic Language, simple, accurate, and three times 
shorter than the system at present in use, presenting in its practice 
neither the difficulties nor inconveniences of other ciphers.” 
“Sketch of Tables for the Analytic Universal Telegraphy, composed 
on the supposition of Moorse’s instruments and signals being used.” 
“On the Telegraphic Transcription of Chinese Characters; a Table 
with Four Elementary Signals.” It is asserted that, with these tables 
of one square foot, the 40,000 or 50,000 characters and words of the 
Chinese are transmitted by telegraph with the utmost accuracy, and 
with one-third of the signals which the same message would require 
in any other language, or by any other method. The Count’s system 
of telegraphic communication for the army is said to be exceedingly 
ingenious. 

The Hochstift at Frankfort have conferred on Dr. Leitner, Professor 
of Arabic at King’s College, London, the position of honorary member 
and master of their body, in recognition of the services rendered by 
him in representing the German nation at the Stratford festival, and 
of his eminence as a philologist. It was from the Hochstift that the 
address emanated which was presented at Stratford on the 23rd; 
and it is stated that they were in no way concerned in the demonstra- 
tions at the Shakespearian banquet at Frankfort, when some exceed- 
ingly offensive language towards England, in connection with the 
Schleswig- Holstein “question, was very irrelevantly uttered by one or 
two of the German speakers, to the annoyance of the English and 
American guests. 

Interesting news for members of the Society of Antiquaries comes 
from across the Channel. The Abbé Cochet, whose archwological 
discoveries at Coleville, near Fecamp (Seine Inférieure), have already 
been noticed, is zealously continuing his excavations. Last week he 
found three urns, all filled with calcined bones. Near these was & 
circular cavity which had evidently contained a wooden coffer, but 
only the nails and its brass lock remained. In this cavity were also 
a black vase for perfumes, a crystal goblet, a statuette of Latona in 
pipe- clay, a bone hair-pin, a silvered bronze fibula, and a coin bearing 
the head of Faustina, to pay Charon for the passage across the Styx. 
All these articles had apparently been enclosed in the coffer. 

Particulars of a curious publication come to us from the New York 
journal of which Bryant, the poet, is editor. It says that a gentleman 
of that city, “ Mr. Hartley, has given ~to the fair 5,000 copies of a 
small book, which he has prepared with great labour, and which is @ 
most striking exhibition of the philanthropic exertions of our people 
made during the war. The printers of it, Messrs. Wynkoop, Hallen- 
beck, & Thomas, also contribute 1,000 copies; and the binder, whose 
name is not given, 500. Itis to be hoped that all these copies will 
be sold, both for the sake of the object and the novelty of the publication. 
This work contains, within the compass of 150 small pages, one of the 
most extraordinary reports that were ever written, and it is a _— 
honourable testimony to the benevolence, energy, and wealt 
of the free people of America than is to be found in any other 
record. Beginning with a description of the state of the na- 
tion at the time the war broke out — the financial embar- 
rassments, the military deficiencies, the inexperience of those "”d 
authority, and our general inability to encounter the burdens - 
sacrifices of a condition of protracted warfare—it proceeds to ore 
the spontaneous and voluntary efforts undertaken to provide for all t - 
necessities of the crisis. It gathers from official and other authentic 
sources a full and faithful narrative of all contributions from — 
counties, and towns for the aid and relief of soldiers and their ona o 
and shows that these have amounted to over 187,000,000 dollars ; tha 
the contributions for the care and comfort of soldiers by eager 
and individuals have amounted to over 24,000,000 dollars ; and a 
the contributions at the same time for sufferers abroad have been 
380,140,074 dollars.” 


A new Military and Naval Magazine will be published on the a = 
July, with the title of the British Army and Navy Review. Contrary 
to the old system of reviews, it will be issued monthly, and sold a 
now universal one shilling. 





Mr. Black’s Copyright Bill is exciting a great deal of a < 
Paternoster-row. The trade journal devotes its most prominent } 4 
to a review of the bill, as it is likely to affect publishing peep rage n- 
says :—* Looking to the fact that “the laws of copyright are a ond 
dation of all literary and artistic property, it is impairs 7 Bm 
lishers, authors, or artists to look with indifference upon ™F. ¢ nd 
Black’s measure now before Parliament, for consolidating haem 
amending the various Acts relating to copyright in works of nye on 
and the fine arts. Mr. Black’s bill has already passed * ~ ir be 
reading, and is referred to a select committee, who will, of wr nN 
open to receive evidence from any persons qualified to make nf this 
tions of value. We need hardly say that the report of the 
committee will practically not only decide the fate pon 
measure, but will determine the form in which—if it be a 
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